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A WEAK SORROW. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

















The sorrow, granted, as you say, is weak, 
The sufferer perhaps were weak as well; 
Her heart is hardly large enough to break. 
And yet, I know not why, it toucheth me 
As many a stronger pain might fail to do, 
Like insufficient music, drearily. 
To bear the measure of a soul too small 
To hold a large grief in its shallow stream, 
Seems sadder than ’twere not to be at all; 
Seems sadder than it were to carry there 
An argosy of anguish down one’s life 
And know that one was strong enough to bear. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


MEMENTOS. 
BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


I keep the little flower you gave, 
Because you asked me to, 

But its dead beauty has no charm, 
For memories of you 

Should only breathe the fresh delight 

Of dewy buds aud blossoms bright. 


I keep the ringlet of your hair 
Because upon your brow 

It used to fall, and used to shine,— 
It has no luster now, 

And brings the cruel thought to me 

Its sister curls as faded be. 


And here I have your pictured face, 
With features clear and fair, 

My longing, reaching soul it chills,— 
Your soul I meet not there 

In smiles that have such power to bless, 

And looks that are all tenderness. 


Your letters! ah, in these, in these, 
That spirit voice of thine 
Breathes forth in every glowing thought 
Of every gentle line, 
Till pleasant echoes, golden gleams, 
Come back from girlhood’s long lost dreams. 
But not these olden joys alone 
Your letters on me shower, 
For thoughts of strength, and earnest aims 
To meet the present hour, 
They bring me, and you understand 
Not half the bounty of your hand. 
These letters! in their pages true 
Thy lofty soul I see,— 
The woman’s soul that grows above 
But not away from me; 
While sweet pressed flower and silken curl 
And picture when a thoughtless girl 


Are only of the Past, and wake 

At best a mournful strain; 
But letters coming year by year, 

A wondrous woven chain 
Between our souls is fondly cast, 
And still the brightest link the last. 

Dublin, Ind. 








“THE IRRELEVANCY OF SEX.” 


“That is a very pretty word you made use 
of, stranger,” cried once a hearty voice at a 
Western steamboat table, addressing a Har- 
vard College acquaintance of mine, who was 
quietly talking to his friend—‘‘wouid you have 
the goodness to repeat that word?” Thus 
might the Woman’s Jovrnat address the Na- 
‘ion in token of gratitude for that apt phrase 
—_ irrelevancy of sex,’’ in its issue for July 
15, 1875. 

The Nation,-in the passage quoted, justly 
remarks that in the progress of civilization 
many most important interests and pursuits 
have lost “their association with the over- 
shadowing category of sex.” ‘To further 
this progress, the best thinkers have contend- 
ed for the irrelevancy of sex to much that is 
still traditionally associated with it, and for 
the rights and duties of adult human individuals 
independently of sex,” (p. 44). The italics are 
in the original passage. 

This happy phrase concedes what the advo- 
Cates of Woman Suffrage have always claim- 
ed, besides giving us the pleasure of seeing the 


claim itself distinctly stated. The theory of | 
the average opponent of Woman Suffrage has 
always been that its friends were trying to take 
Woman as a class, and put her, with or with- 
out her own consent, into the position belong- 
ing to Man asa class. But it would be easy | 
to show from the whole literature of the agi- | 
tation that no such demand was ever officially | 
or habitually made. On the contrary, the | 
real movement was always in the direction 
called by modern evolutionists ‘‘individua- 
tion;’’ to obtain for her “‘individuation;"’ to 
obtain for them freedom to work out their own | 
private aims, ambitions and genius as men had 
long done. The famous formula of Margaret | 
Fuller, ‘Let them be sea-captains if they will,” | 
touched precisely this point. So did the title 
of an early pamphlet which, though crude, did 
some service in the first days of the agitation: 
‘*Woman and her wishes.” The point made 
was that we needed to hear less of prescrip- 
tions for Woman as a class, and more of gen- 
erous opportunity for women as individuals. 
We have always maintained, I think, that it 
was too soon by some centuries to determine 


whether Woman was the equal or inferior or | 


superior of Man, as teacher, author, artist, ora- 
tor, physician or statesman; since the first 
thing was to secure for each particular woman 
the opportunity to follow up any one of these 
careers at her pleasure. And we agitators 
have always maintained “the irrelevancy of 
sex’? in most of these matters. That is, if 
Maria Mitchell devoted herself to astronomy, 
or Elizabeth Blackwell to medicine, or Har- 
riet Hosmer to sculpture, or Mary Livermore 
to oratory, we always claimed that they should 
be judged by their work, and not by any a 
priori assumption as to whether they as wo- 
men might, could, would or should do that 
work. And so in regard to the failures of wo- 
men, it has always seemed to me that the ques 
tion of sex was commonly quite ‘irrelevant ;” 
and that if a woman painted a poor picture or 
wrote a poor book, the fact of her womanhood 
was no justification for the work; although so 
long as women meet with so many more ob- 
stacles, this fact might make us more patient 
with the individual offenders. 

No thoughtful man likes to be caught up at 
short intervals by sarcastic women with the 
assurance that being a man he has no fine per- 
ceptions, no quickness of observation, no grace 
of manner, no taste in colors, no love of chil- 
dren, andso on. For any thoughtful person 
soon learns ‘‘the irrelevancy of sex’’ as to most 
of these traits; learns that they are mainly in- 
dividual not sexual traits. Doubtless the laws 
of sex may come in as a subordinate factor to 
influence these things; but they are mainly 
determined by the individual temperament; 
and often those who lay claim to some partic- 
ular quality, by right of sex, would find it 
hard to establish any other ground of claim to 
it. And in the same way I should think that 
it would annoy any thoughtful woman to be 
constantly reminded that, being a woman, she 
must be wanting in courage, or in common- 
sense, or in perseverance, or in directness of 
aim, or in the power to perceive that two and 
two make four. For here also sex is “‘irrelev- 
ant,” or comes in as a wholly minor factor; and 
yet, so easy is this tiresome assumption, and so 
convenient an appeal where all else fails, that 
I fear it will outlive both the Nation and the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. T. W. H. 





THE NATION ‘COME TO JUDGMENT.” 


The New York Nation of July 15 announces 
that: 

‘‘Mr. Darwin, as a naturalist, has inquired, 
in his treatise on ‘Selection in Relation to 
Sex’ (without the least conscious approach to 
any political or sociological sentiment on the 
subject) into the origin of the most conspicu- 
ous differences between closely allied species 
or races, on the theory of a common descent. 
...+ In doing this, he has, it seems, though 
it must have been unwittingly, given testimo- 
ny against the essential equality of the sexes.”’ 

A few extracts from this ‘‘unwitting testi- 
mony”’ are as follows: 

‘Male and female children resemble each 
other closely, like the young of so many oth- 
er animals in which the adult sexes differ; 
they likewise resemble the mature female 
much more closely than the mature male. 
The female, however, ultimately assumes 
certain distinctive characters, and in the for- 
mation of her skull is said to be intermediate 
between the child and the man,”’ p. 302. Mr. 
Darwin also finds that various differences be- 
tween the male and female sex in mankind 
‘‘are curiously the same as in the Quadruma- 
na,” p. 302. Thus, girls and female monkeys 
are smaller, weaker, less hairy, less enterpris- 
ing; and they take less time in growing up 
than boys and male monkeys. 

But does Mr. Darwin find any balancing 
compensations? The answer would be deci- 
sive, if the Nation’s critic had not unfortunate- 
ly exploded the ‘meaningless thesis of mas- 
culine superiority,” so unwittingly adopted by 
the great scientist. Mr. Darwin says: 

“It is generally admitted that with Woman 
the powers of intuition, of rapid perception, 

and perhaps of imitation, are more strongly 





marked than in Man; but some, at least, of 
these are characteristic of the lower races, 


| and therefore of a past and lower state of civ- 


ilization. 

“The chief distinction in the intellectual 
powers of the two sexes is shown by Man attain- 
ing to a higher eminence in whatever he takes 
up than Woman can attain—whether requir- 
ing deep thought, reason, or imagination, or 
merely the use of the senses and hands. If 
two lists were made of the most eminent men 
and women in poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music—comprising composition and perfdr- 
mance, history, science, and philosophy, with 
half a dozen names under each subject, the 
two lists would not bear comparison. We 
may also infer from the law of the deviation 


| of averages so well illustrated by Mr. Galton, 


in his work on ‘Hereditary Genius” that if 
men are capable of decided eminence over 
women in many subjects, the average stand- 
ard of mental power in Man must be above 
that of Woman, p. 311.” 

Again, p. 313: 

“Man has ultimately become superior to 
Woman. It is indeed, fortunate that the law 
of the equal transmission of characters to both 
sexes has commonly prevailed throughout the 
whole class of mammals; otherwise it is prob- 
able that Man would have become as supe- 
rior in mental endowment to Woman as the 
peacock is in ornamental plumage to the pea- 
ien. 


If a woman is not willing to silently wear 
this authoritative, scientific brand of her in- 
feriority, how can she have ‘‘a real interest in 


the advancement of women?” If she attempt 


to offer rebutting testimony, let her be held 
up to the erudite and logical scorn of the Na- 
tion and of all generous and manly men, for 
her ‘‘wretched affectation of profundity.” 
One Woman. 


—<—— 


THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Dear Mrs. Howe.—You were kind enough 
to ask me to write you a letter for the Jour- 
NAL, from my dear native place, Keene, New 
Hampshire. It is the loveliest of villages, I 
would fain say—but I fear I must write 
“town,” to suit the rising aspirations ef my 
friends’ children, growing up around me ;—the 
loveliest of New England’s jewels, nestled 
among the hills, with the great blue Monad- 
nock looking down majestic and serene; the 
little river Ashuelot purls away through the 
valley, sending up its soft mists to beautify 
the countenances of the maidens, gleaming 
kindly on the fisherman by its banks, witness- 
ing many an impromptu picnic so unlike 
those ponderous things in our Boston neigh- 
borhood, and turning wheels and lathes and 
saws to do the work which calls many young 
men to this community to earn their bread 
and make for themselves a family and home. 

And here is a point which has given me 
matter for some reflection, since I have been 
in Keene. Its interest is not local, but bear- 
ing upon the welfare of all New England, 
and, therefore, I may perhaps be allowed to 
follow out my own train of thought for a few 
moments. I refer to the tendency in all the 
farming villages of New England to send 
their population into towns like this, until 
they are themselves almost deserted, while 
the larger towns grow in prosperity, and flour- 
ish, like the church parishes which give the 
loudest call, and draw away the devoted and 
efficient ministers from the quiet walks where 
they moved like Oberlins among the hills, a 
beneficent and genial light to the country 
round, It is interesting to study the causes 
of this steady gravitation of the farming peo- 
ple of New England to the towns and great 
cities, to find out whetherit is an evil to them- 
selves or not, and the remedy for the villages 
themselves. 

Our first impression is that these people 
have lost the stability of their fathers, that 
they have an unnatural thirst for excitement 
of the mind and a restless desire for the accu- 
mulation of money. All this may be true. 
Our old farmers lived a very monotonous life; 
they had few amusements, and very little cash 
in hand. But we are not sure that the feel- 
ings of the new generation are unnatural or 
other than is to be expected from the advance 
of civilization in this country. The railroads 
have carried among them the circulating li- 
brary, the popular lecture, and the taste for 
more comforts and ease. We cannot expect 
our people to stand still, like the uncouth Eng- 
lish laborer who does just what his father did 
before him. They have passed through the 
first stage of civilized life, the agricultural; 
and the next step seems to be that of trade 
an imechanics; then comes money, education, 
the professions, luxuries, until tired man, as 
we see him in our cities today, begins to turn 
his eyes with longing again tothe pastures 
and hills, from which the girls and boys were 
80 eager to escape. 

These lettered men of ease, however valu- 
able their influence, are not the ones to re- 
place the old stock. Neither ought we to 
frown the rising generation back, who wish 
toleave. They know what they want. They 
are born in a different time from their fathers. 
Their aspirations are wider. We do not ob- 
ject when a great-hearted, large yo 
of genius, goes from the country, and distin- 
guishes himself on the theater of world; 
neither should we be unwilling to see this va- 
rious company file into our towns, for they 
bring new life and freshness with them 

But what shall we do when the fountain is 
exhausted? Shall the Western plains, with 
their dull uniformity and rushing mowing 
machines, completely kill out the pretty New 
England pastures, the gentler scythe, the 
home-made produce, the village barter of the 
farmer? Who peopled the Weet and made it 
what itis? We must have this native New 
England life to draw from, to check the sloth, 
the insolence, the mediocrity of civilization. 
We must have a people born on a poor soil, in 





a bracing and sometimes relentless climate, 


with the instincts of liberty and the traditions 
of faith, like our forefathers, to replenish our 
race in this new world with that blue blood 
which has so far saved us from the corrupting 


we get it? Not from Ireland or Germany. 
Their customs are not ours. 
lations come. and melt into the vast multitudes 
of the Middle States and the West. - For re- 


English, and especially the Scotch. 
are the same old stock, and if they would 


session of our sweet hills and vales, and raise 
up new forces for the State and the world. 

But you will think I am prosing, I fear, and 

would, perhaps, rather taste the sweets of my 
present life, than hear any of my theories 
about what will be by-and-by. Human life 
will shape itself after its own heaven-ordain- 
ed fashion, and the most we can do, as far as 
our theories go, is to watch the way the winds 
of God blow, and act well our individual parts, 
that we may sail nobly with the air and tides. 

These large villages, as I still persist in call- 
ing them, are certainly the gems of our civili- 
zation. We see nothing like them in Europe. 
The English country town, we know from 
their own writers, is a model of sleepiness 
and small gossip. Everybody of education 
gets as far outside as he can, and hangs on to 
the neighboring gentry for society. The 
town is left to the trades-people and mechan- 
ics, who are illiterate and far below our mid- 
dle-class, who, by education, fast rise to take 
themselves or give to their children the pla- 
ces of the old families of wealth and culture 
who have passed off the scene. The superfi- 
cial influence of the great cities is not felt 
here. The towrris nota satellite of the me- 
tropolis, as our suburban places often are, but 
has a unity of its own. Everybody still 
knows about everybody else. That is a good 
thing, it makes a wholesome public opinion. 
It isa check and a stimulus. We are often 
without it in many of our loose neighborhoods 
around Boston. Numerous families have no 
church or religious affinities, no doctor but 
the first quack that comes along, no social 
circle except their relations on the other side 
of the city who are sure to pour in upon 
them on Sunday when the church-bells ring,— 
no public spirit, no fellow-feeling in their 
community. How beautiful it is in these 
towns, when any one is sick, to hear the word 
pass from mouth to mouth, to see the delicate 
attentions, the night-watchings, the universal 
tears of sympathy when Death at length en- 
ters the well-known door! These emotions 
make up the richness of life. They sweeten, 
and tranquilize life, and uplift the little worid 
around, 

Nor are there wanting here that generous cul- 
ture, those brvad philanthropies, that knowl- 
edge of the world, which, through the luxury 
of foreign travel and the annual return of 
old and cherished denizens of the spot during 
the summer days. keep up a healthy circula- 
tion, and give birth toall kinds of unique en- 
tertainments, from the parlor theater, the 
opera, the cantata, down to the French play 
and masquerade for the little ones. 

But we must not think that life here is all 
play. The winter comes. The long cold win- 
ter stares them in the face in the midst of the 
summer festivities, nd, although it does not 
chill their gaiety, it admonishes them to lay 
up something in their souls, which will blos- 
som out through the storms. While our peo- 
ple are running to the shops, the theater, the 
ball-room, the sensational preacher, they are 
cultivating homely virtues that in the end 
make greatness. They are creating the ideal 
fireside, with its reading aloud, or study of 
languages or science; they are visiting the 
aged, establishing ‘‘Homes for the invalid,” 
or ‘Unions’ for the young and friendless. 
Lightly the hours slip away under the sweet 
stimulus of good deeds at home and abroad, 
and the crisp snow and clear still air do not 
freeze the blood here, but warm it like wine. 

It is possible that I may see things from an 
ideal point of view. { am for the time re- 
leased from care, and I am under that inde- 
scribable spell that comes upon one in the 
home of her childhood. But that ideal point 
is, I maintain, the proper condition for us to 
bein. We see things in their. highest issues, 
their best lights, as God sees them, as Jesus 
did, when he said, ‘‘I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from Heaven.”’ Rogers in his ‘Epistle 
to a Friend,” describes charmingly the de- 
lights of country life. He recalls Horace’s 
villa, and that of Pope, and prefers the for- 
mer because it was more simple. Some of 
his lines in this poem are gems in themselves, 
as where he speaks of ‘the cheap amusements 
of a mind at ease,”’ and of being freed ‘‘from 
all the dull impertinence of life.’? But every- 
boly cannot have villas, neither can every- 
body go away from home for change or re- 
pose. We want some better specific than this, 
which may be the property of all. It is that 
ideal and religious condition of the soul which 
sees all life in a glorified and yet natural light, 
which takes Jesus’ words literally and is not 
“anxious for the morrow,’’ which does each 
day’s task and no more, always finding time 
to drink at the perennial fountains of love and 
faith, and to renew its youth in the contem- 
plation of immortal life. Truly yours, 

MartTHa Perry Lowe. 

Keene, N. H. 





A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Epirors Woman’s JouRNAL.—I have always 
had great confidence in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and now, as it has de- 
clared that the Constitution of the United 
States does not stand in the way of the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of the whole American 
people, let every girl, yea, let every man and 
woman set about ascertaining what the reason 
isthat the people are not all politically en- 
franchised? For manis never too old to learn 
till he becomes too old to live. J. B. A. 





Warren, Mass. 


influence of European hordes. Where shall | 


Let these popu- 


peopling New England we ought to have the | 


They | 


turn their eyes towards making men and wo- 
men rather than money, they would take pos- | 
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Mavpame Parepa-Rosa is said to have died 
worth $250,000. 

Miss Evizasetnu Stuart Puecps is said to 
be stopping at Bread Loaf Inn, Ripton, Vt. 

Lapy Frank ty, widow of Sir John Frank- 
lin, the Artic explorer, died in London on 
the night of the 18th ult. 

Mrs. Marcaret Evans of Concord, N. H., 
celebrated her 100th birthday, last Wednes- 
day, five generations attending her reception. 

Miss Carotine Westcorr, a woman jour- 
nalist of Chicago, has opened a real estate and 
loan office, and been appointed a notary pub- 
lic. 

Mrs. Carrie Morris, of Dorchester, and 
Mrs. Mary Scranton, of Farmington, have 
been appointed postmasters in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mrs. Heren Hent, the authoress, will 
spend the warm weather at Princeton, Mass., 
but will probably return to Colorado in Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs, Gov. BeverrncGe has issued a stirring 
appeal to the women of Illinois, asking them 
to aid in raising money for the Ladies’ Cen- 
tennial building. 

Miss Youne, the English High Church 
novelist, is to give a paper on ‘*Women’s 
Work in the Church,’ at Stoke-on-Trent, be- 
fore a Church Congress. 

Mapame Bres, the first French female 
graduate in medicine, has just obtained her 
doctorate at Paris, and has been appointed 
physician in the Sultan's palace at Constanti- 
nople. 

Miss Anperson, the lady orator at the 
Michigan University Commencement, is said 
to have given one of the very best of the ora- 
tions of the day. Her subject was ‘‘The Next 
Century.” 

Miss Arice Stxcer, daughter of the sew- 
ing machine inventor, had $350,000 given her 
as a marriage portion, which accounts in part 
for the high price of sewing machines and the 

low one of shirt making. 

Miss Exviza Baker, Miss Atice BARBARA 
Bexrnuam, and Miss Annie SEtinA WALLIS, 
students at Girton College, Cambridge, Eng- 





land, have passed in papers uf general exami- 
nation for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Miss Heven E. Martin retires from the 
principalship of the ladies’ department of 
Olivet College, which she has filled during the 
past year, and returns, we believe, to her 
former position as assistant principal at Ober- 
lin. 

Mrs. Cusine, wife of Deputy Sheriff H. 
G. Cushing of Lowell, found a burglar in her 
house Tuesday, and made for him with a 
knife, driving him out of the house and into a 
a barn, where some men surrounded and cap- 
tured him. 


Mary Aww Burns, described as a factory 
operative, was recently brought up at the Bol- 
ton (England) police court, charged with be- 
ing in the public streets in male attire. On 
being asked by the bench why she had acted 
in this manner, defendant said she could get 
21s per week as a stripper and grinder, and 
that this was her object in dressing in male at- 
tire. She was reprimanded and discharged. 


Mrs. Heven MeitNer, a Jewish widow 
who supports herself as a coal agent, has for 
years provided poor Jewish patients in the 
different hospitals of Vienna with Kosher 
meals, which she procured from her own 
means, and contributions from other benevo- 
lent persons. Recently she was not able to 
accomplish her charitable mission, and the 
different medical professors of the hospitals 
published an acknowledgment of lier services 
in behalf of poor patients and called upon the 
charitable to support the ‘‘Mother of Mercy,” 
as they called her, in her mission. 


Miss Sopura Smita of Northampton, Mass., 
the founder of the Smith College for women, 
was descended from a line of noble American 
men, her ancestors having been widely promi- 
nent in colonial affairs. Iler father was an 
officer in the Revolutionary army and her 
mother had been carried in captivity to Cana- 
da in childhood. Born in 1796, she neverthe- 
less got just enough of education in her youth 
to create a longing for more. From forty 
years of age she was afflicted with deafness, 
which grew upon her and turned her thought 
much inward, making her recluse and shy of 
strangers. To friends, however, she was 
agreeable in social intercourse, and if her in- 
firmity had not debarred her she would have 
been the patron and prize of social inter- 
course. Good sense and unusual personal 
taste also distinguished her. Being deaf she 
read much, and, as years advanced, more and 
more in the Bible, of which she delighted to 





quote the encomium of Sir William Jones. 
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HOW TRIFLES ARE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Epitors Journat.—I feel as though it 
would relieve my mind, to tell you a little in- 
cident which occurred to me a few days since, 
which will show how deeply buried in old- 
time ignorance and prejudice are some vil- 


lages in the southern part of New York State. 
For this is only one small illustration of the 
sentiment of the people here, almost without 
exception. A young lady over twenty years 
old, a sweet, lovely girl, recently called at 
my office and made an appointment to go with 
me to a certain place on a certain evening. 
Now, when I am alone in my office and no 
one is around, I sometimes elevate my feet 
on achair, or even on my desk. Iam much 
troubled with pain in my back, and find this 
position very restful and comfortable, and I 
indulge in it as a luxury when I can. I 
thought I need not mind this young lady, a 
neighbor, with whom I had been well ac- 
quainted for more than a year; so, apologiz- 
ing, I retained my position. She smiled and 
did not seem at all shocked, at the time. 
But when I called for her, on the evening ap- 


pointed, she told me, from the top of the | 


stairs, that ‘‘she had decided not to go.”’ 
Surprised, I questioned why? she only re- 
peated that ‘‘she had decided not to go,’’ but 


finally said ‘‘she was too tired.”” I suspected | 


that she was not candid in her excuse. Her 
fair face flushed, and her manner was con- 
strained. A few days after, I learned the 
cause of her sudden weariness. 
fidentially, to a friend that “she had always 
thought much of Miss C., but now she feared 
she was not a good person. She thought she 
must be bad, and was not going to associate 
with her any more.” She gave, as her rea- 
son, that she came into my office and found 


me sitting with my feet up on my desk. I} 


have not got over laughing about it yet, but 
the poor girl was entirely honest, I’ve no 
doubt, she really thought, for a time, that I 
must be a bad woman, but, from her manner 
since then, I think she is ashamed of it now. 

Had I been a man, would any one, evena 
prudish girl, have thought that position an 
indication of laxity of morals? Let me sug 
gest to all women who have not tried it and 
who suffer with weak backs, &c., to sit with 
their feet on a chair or otherwise elevated 
atevery opportunity. Ihave found doingsoa 
wonderful rest and relief. 

Ienjoy the JourNnaL every week and try to 
circulate it, but people are very much afraid 
of it here. A lady told me last night, that 
“the best article she had seen in it, was one 
‘ton setting the table,’ and she is an intelli- 
gent woman of more than average good 
common sense, but I’m going to give her the 
JouRNAL every week and hope to hear some- 
thing better from her yet. Not that I would 
disparage the article mentioned; not at all, I 
thought it excellent, and wish we might have 
more of the same character. ConsTANce. 

Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 


LET WOMAN CHOOSE FOR HERSELF. 


I hear one person say, ‘‘Ilam willing to con- 
cede every thing to Woman but the vote.”” I 
hear another complain that ‘the co-education 
of the sexes is going to ruin the morality of 
young people.’? Men now-a-days gossip 
more about women than ever women have 
gossiped about men since the days of Adam 
and Eve. Only last evening I heard a minis- 
ter say that he thought ‘‘the study of the pro- 
fessions by ladies was not the education to 
make them the best of wives!” 

How much longer are women to be educat- 
ed according to the prejudices of men, with- 
out regard to their own choice? Why not ed- 
ucate men forthe best of husbands? Is not 
life just as dear to one sex as the other? Is 
woman’s life to be laid down in order to make 
some man happy during the few hours he 
spares to her from his business and pleasures? 
There is a great deal of spare time left to 
some women. And because they desire to 
employ it in their own improvement, a great 
outcry is made. It is time for Woman to be- 
come a free agent, and do what she deems best 
for herself, and certainly no one can be a bet- 
ter judgé than she of her needs. 

But no! this one dictates and that one dic- 
tates. This concession and that, a half-and- 
half compromise. It is like the days of slay- 
ery; one said ‘‘the slaves could never take 
care of themselves,’ another “that slavery 
was only a moral evil,” another that “it was 
a political evil,’ and so on. But the slaves 
are free, and now all grant that it is best. 
When women are free, and just as independ 
ent as men, the anti-Suffragists will have to 
acknowledge that it was pure selfishness which 
made them oppose her franchise. Certainly 
she is capable of just as independent and suc- 
cessful a life as man—for instances prove her 
power. 

If there are any who believe that one half 
of the human race were made to be martyrs to 
the other half, why do they not honestly ac- 
knowledge their belief, instead of claiming 
that subjection is for Woman's good, that wo- 
men themselves wish the franchise withheld, 
and the higher education to be debarred her? 
But if Woman’s life is equally hers as that of 
man is his, why not make her just as inde- 
pendent? There is no sex independence. 

Feminine independence should mean just the 





She said, con- | 


| manly use of independence, I dare say, will be 
just as judicious and pure and honorable as 
the average masculine use of that quality. 
Men have not succeeded so admirably but 
that they ought to be willing for Woman to 
compete with them fully in that record which 
| is ever receding into the past, and for which 
she is supposed to stand equally responsible. 
Why not give to Woman just the same chance 
of proving her equality as man now enjoys? 
It cannot be unsafe, and it is only justice. 
We educate our boys for their own best good; 
why not educate girls in the same way? 

San Francisco, Cal. Beru. 
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THE HYGIENE OF THE HOUSE. 


It is not the style of it, nor the appoint- 
ments. Not the furnishing, nor the care of 
it in the ordinary sense, that I propose to dis- 
cuss with you, my sisters. The one I will 
leave to the architect, and the others to your 
own necessities, taste and inclination. But 

because, if these coadjutors do not consider 
| my subject, you may have dismay and disap- 
pointment, when you had expected gratifica- 
tion and repose, I propose to dwell upon its 
| hygiene. And that, as you will see, is of 
| prime importance, for you cannot thoroughly 
| consider the hygiene of the house, without con- 
sidering its construction and location, its up- 
holstering andl warming, its cleansing and 
cooking, and all of its life that pertains to the 
| physical and mental well being of its inmates. 
| One word as to my message. Those who 
have read more and thought deeper, will not 
| need its simple teachings, but perhaps there 
are some young wives, or busy mothers, who 
have not had their thoughts specially turned 
in this direction, who will be glad to gather 
up and put to some practical use my crumbs 
of information and suggestion. If any of you 
honor me to that extent, be sure they are all 
drawn from standard sources, And I want 
also to catch the eyes of the girls who read 
the Woman’sJournat. There are many such, 
Ihope. The girls, who are looking out upon 
life with such bright, wavm fancies, such 
eager hopes and high resolves, and who, in 
the midst of their studies, or dreamy idling, 
or hard, perhaps uncongenial, work, always 
keep in the most secret recesses a thought 
sacred to the home of which they will be the 
center. Now if they could but realize how 
much the happiness of a home depends upon 
_its health, and how impossible it is to keep 
brain and nerve and blood and muscles in good 
working order without an intelligent appreci- 
ation of their particular necessities, I think, 
even now, problems of drainage and ventila- 
tion would intrude into severer studies, and 
visions of a wholesome cuisine, of physical 
culture and a regime of repose would mingle 
with those of the “fairy prince” who is ex- 
pected to come by and by. 

Hygeia, according to the old mythology, 
was the daughter of Esculapius, and the God- 
dess of Health. As such she was worshiped 
in some of the cities of Greece. So, if the 
health of the home ranks above all minor con- 
siderations, the priestess who presides at its 
altar, if not worshiped, will at least be 
blessed. 

The ‘‘hygiene of the house,”’ therefore, per- 
tains to the health of the house. That sweet 
word ‘thealth’—what does it not mean? It 
means steady nerves and strong backs; clear 
heads and unconscious digestion, sound sleep 
and merry spirits, in short, such a harmonious 
play of ail the functions of the body that 
simply to live is a pleasure, and work a ben- 
ediction. For, as Emerson says, ‘The first 
wealth is health. Sickness is poor-spirited, 
and cannot serve any one; it must husband 
its resources to live. But health, or fullness, 
answers its own ends, runs over and inun- 
dates the neighborhoods and creeks of other 
men’s necessities.” 

How far disease may be prevented, is a 
study as interesting as it is important. No 
amount of care or knowledge can keep us 
wholly from sickness and suffering, since ‘‘sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin;”’ 
but a very large amount of what is now suf- 
fered might be lessened or wholly avoided, if 
we would only understand the laws which 
regulate this wonderful body, and, knowing 
them, would obey. 

Pardon me for saying anything so hack- 
neyed, as that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,”’ but if you only knew 
how many persons had died from the effects 
of bad air, or impure water, or improper food 
or clothing, you would begin to see, as I do, 
the beauties of preventive medicine, and would 
consult your doctor about keeping well, in- 
stead of sending for him or her in such a hurry 
only when youaresick. Toillustrate: There 
is but little use in sending for the physician 
when the child is taken ill with tubercular 
meningitis, (one form of ‘‘water on the brain,’’) 
but if, from very early days, a child with a 
tubercular tendency is kept constantly in a 
pure atmosphere, and its nutrition never im- 
paired by a faulty diet, you may save it for 
many years of enjoyment and usefulness. 

Here are a few dry statistics. The prevent- 
able deaths in England and Wales, in one year, 
are said to be 120,000. In the same countries 
consumption annually destroys 50,000 persons, 
and because far the largest number of cases 
occur in close and unwholesome houses, work- 

















same as masculine independence. The wo- 


shops, schools and plaves of public resort, we 


know that a large proportion of these deaths 
is avoidable mortality. In the healthiest lo- 
calities thé ordinary annual death rate is fifteen 
to seventeen, i. e., fifteen to seventeen per- 
sons die in every thousand. But in other 
localities the death rate gradually increases 
to twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty. 

But even if people don’t die, but only half- 
way live in the vitiated atmosphere they 
breathe, feeling languid and headachy and 
out of sorts; and who are only cross, or irres- 
olute, or dull, or desponding, in consequence 
of a labored, painful, imperfect digestion, 
or who suffer from chronic congestions and 
debility from their lack of exercise, or who 
have an irritable temper and unstrung nerves 
because their nervous system is overtaxed, 
or who are indolent and always weary because 
their clothes are so heavy they have nostrength 
to spare after carrying them; is it not better, 
by properly understanding the machine, 





and placing it under favorable conditions for 
working smoothly, to feel strong and vigorous, 
willing and amiable, quiet and self-possessed, 
besides being under adverse circumstances 
like Mark Tapley ‘always jolly?’? It needs 
no great wislom to indorse Maudsley when 
he says: ‘‘Always and everywhere to be 
weak is to be miserable.”’ 

The loss of time and money in sickness is 
worth calculating. Think of the time lost to 
other employments, the drain on the house- 
hold energies and economies, besides the care 
and sorrow. ‘To be sure all is not loss. Les- 
sons of patience and endurance and trust are 
learned such as hardy vigor could never teach, 
and the life invisible becomes so blended with 
this mortal, as illumined souls pass from one 
to the other, that they are henceforth inter- 
changeable. But this is the recompense of 
suffering. 

The main factors concerned in the preser- 
vation of health are 1, air; 2, food; 8, water; 
4, exercise; 5, cleanliness, and 6, mental re- 
pose. Some considerations in regard to air, 
the part it plays, its vitiations and their effects, 
will be reviewed in the next paper. 

East Orange, N. J. JEzit Benow. 





WAS IT “A GOOD DAY'S WORK”? | 


Epirors JournaL:—A recent number of 
your paper gives us an account of what it 
calls ‘‘A’ good day’s work”’, which, in my opin- 
ion, does not deserve the name. I am sorry 
that any woman should be anxious to tell the 
world of it, and any husband with good sense 
would be ashamed that his wife should do it. 
Rose at 4.30; skimmed the milk; fed the 
chickens—has thirty-three young ones, and 
one hundred and fifty eggs nearly ready to 
hatch; got breakfast, which was eaten at six. 
Her sister was to drop corn from the planter, 
and it was arranged that the wife should go 
to the field at ten, while the sister returned to 
the house to mind the baby. So the baby 
was dressed, the dishes washed, the beds 
made, the floor mopped, the setting hens fed, 
chickens killed and prepared for dinner, cuok- 
ies baked, the baby put to sleep and the din- 
ner arranged by ten o’clock; when the wife 
took the lunch and went to the field to relieve 
her sister. 

After dinner there was the usual routine 
work to do; after which, watering plants and 
other garden work occupied her until three 
o’clock. Then she went to the field and 
dropped corn until night. After supper she 
milked, fed the chickens, baked bread, ironed, 
sewed buttons on the husband’s shirts, water- 
ed the house-plants, crimped the rutties on ba- 
by’s Sunday frock and the lace on her own 
best dress, besides other things not enumerat- 
ed here—forgetting nothing that should have 
been done, except patching the hole in a mit- 
ten. If the husband has anything like the en- 
ergy of the wife, there is wealth in store for 
that couple, and which it is to’ be hoped the 
baby will inherit. 

If it had not been said that the woman had 
a husband, I should have thought that she 
must be a widow, with a large family to sup- 
port; but, as she did not forget to sew the 
buttons on his shirt, she must have had a hus- 
band. 

“If the husband has anything like the en- 
ergy of the wife, there is wealth in store for 
that couple, which it is to be hoped the baby 
will inherit.” Well, perhaps they may accu- 
mulate lands, and houses, and gattle, and well- 
filled granaries, ina few years. But do you 
suppose that the energetic wife will live to en- 
joy them, if she goes on at this rate? You 
might as well keep a corner ready, in which to 
publish her obituary, for such a woman is li- 
able to drop off suddenly, “in the enjoyment 
of her usual health.” I wonder if her hus- 
band has an eye out for some ‘fragile lily,’’ 
who never did a day’s work in her life, and 
who would keep a hired girl, although she 
knew no more about the poultry and corn- 
planting than the man who darkens the fair 
face of the moon? What a long array of vir- 
tues will be written under her name on the 
snowy marble, although she would not be the 
first “smart woman’ whose pocket was so 
empty when she died that she never had a 
tombstone! If her children inherit anything, 
it will be weakly bodies, filled with aches and 
pains innumerable, and minds to correspond 
with them. There is not much hope of their 
growing up good men and women, to comfort 
and protect her old age, if she should chance 
to live the years allotted to those who are 
‘temperate in all things.” 

Women are generally willing to do their 
share of work, and quite as apt to do too 
much as menare. If a woman works in the 





field with her husband, she must do her house- 


work extra, while he rests. He does not 
think of doing his own work and hers too. 
Such a proceeding would ‘‘break him down in 
no time,” but still it is supposed that she *‘is 
the weaker vessel.” Surely, to do double 
work is not one of Woman’s rights. 

Some one suggests that you give us house- 
hold receipts, but I protest against it. Do let 
us have one paper above pies and puddings, 
and roasts and steams! Are not almanacs, 
and circulars, and even religious papers, full 
of receipts for everything under the sun, to 
say nothing of the books devoted especially 
to that branch of our servitude? We like 
them in their places, as we like sugar, too, 
but we do not want it in every dish we eat. 
But so long as the Journat is under the pres- 
ent management there is little danger of 
such a mishap, for there is plenty of material 
to fill their columns, without putting in re- 
cipes that may be found elsewhere for the 
looking. And we do not want any one to 
study out new-fangled ways to make cake, 
with forty-nine or fifty ingredients, that teke 
an hour and a half for their proper admixture, 








| crews that had won the boat race. 


for our smart women have to manage consid- 
erably in order to get a nap even now. Let 
them rest occasionally, or they may lose their 
breath entirely. Yours respectfully, 
Manchester, Iowa. Arpie Bee. 





THE BOAT RACE---MASCULINE FOLLY. 


Only lately, men engaged in a great fight 
and in slaughter of each other, like the red 
ants of Africa. Now they are wild with excite- 
ment over a boys’ boat race. In the one case 
they were insanely cruel, in the other insane- 
ly foolish; in both, animal rather than an- 
gelic. 

Last evening and during the night there was 
a celebration here in Ithaca in honor of the 
It could 
not have been finer if the noblest deed of his- 
tory had just been wrought. Not alone the 
rabble, but the dignitaries of the college and 
of the town 

“Joined in the song with fall accord.” 

No moral or intellectual achievement could 
possibly have aroused men, as did this pull- 
ing of oars. There was no consideration 
whatever of the fact that the crews had wast- 
ed time, money and strength, and had even 
endangered life, for the insignificant purpose 
of rowing a little faster then another crew. 

It is a fact well acknowledged, that prize- 
fighters, prize-oarsmen and acrobats general- 
ly die in the prime of life. Yet they are 
chosen from the most stalwart. In this very 
race we are told of the ‘intense suffering of 
one,” while pulling as if for life—of the ‘‘fixed 
look and then the heavy fall” of another— 
while the telegraph announces the ‘‘death, at 
thirty, of the best oarsman of America.”’ 

Some one has truly said ‘‘Life cannot be in- 
tensive and extensive.’’ Certainly one can- 
not divert all the vital energies to the devel- 
opement of one set of muscles, and give all 
the passion of the soul to one trivial attain- 
ment, without losing harmony of body and 
mind. ‘This isdone during a large part of the 
year by the boatmen. Not only they them- 
selves lose poise, but their admirers and abet- 
tors seem utterly insane in their excitement 
over such contests, and some men-pleasing 
women reflect the weakness of their brothers. 

Our President and Vice-President were de- 
scribed as quite ‘‘beside themselves’’ on hear- 
ing the Saratoga news. Illuminations, fire- 
works, cannon, processions, speeches were 
some of the features of the celebration. Among 
the transparencies was the profane exclama- 
tion, ‘My God! they’ve won!” The man 
who ‘tmade a pile of money” by having ‘‘bet 
heavy on our boys’’ was next in popularity. 
The male reporter of our Daily says: 

‘Ithaca never before saw and will never 








again see such a sight, and we make this as- 
tounding assertion with a full comprehension 
of the awful import of the words, and with a 
full realization of the fact that we must give 
an account of the same at that great day 
when the good Being comes -to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 

And then the State representative met the 
boys at the cars with the welcome of the vil- 
lage, and its “thanks for the glory they had 
brought us.’ Even a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister of a large parish made a bom- 
bastic speech, saying, among other absurd 
things: 

‘*You, my boys, have but a faint idea of the 
intense suspense that reigned in this commu- 
nity. Ican compare it to that suffocation of 
heart we felt on the eve of a great battle, of 
Gettysburg or Murfreesboro’, when the very 
air was heavy with the expectancy of some 
great victory or defeat. We had no compo- 
sure or faculty for common duties.:.. If I 
were the President and Faculty of this Univer- 
sity, I would give you alldiplomas, whether 
you were good scholars or not.”’ 

Now suppose it had been women who were 
guilty of such follies? Would not men claim 
that thereby they had proved themselves un- 
fitted for serious work and dignified position? 

Who could imagine Prof. Maria Mitchell 
waving her bonnet, and ‘‘breaking the lock 
from the chimes,’’ to ring clamorously and dis- 
cordantly because a Vassar girl had ‘‘danced 
higher’ then a Wells’ College girl? Would 
Rey. Phebe Hanaford then proceed to make a 
public address to the girl thanking her ‘‘for 
the glory?’? If men have reason and women 
intuition, according to your Fourth of July 
orator, which is to be preferred? 

Ah, believe me, gentlemen, the course of an 


| exclusively male regimen in politics and ed- 
ucation is about run. Man’s self conceit and 
assumption become increasingly ridiculous, 
He will soon have to ask for the help he now 
despises, to save himself and all worthy insti- 
tutions from ruin. 

The finest fruits are slowest in ripening: 
the beneficent civilization of the future—wis. 
dom, tenderness, “‘temperance in all things” ~ 
are one with Woman’s Era. Masculinity need 
not oppose it. It is coming as resistlessly as 
the tide; as glorious, as silent, as persistent 
as the sunrise. 

Then the ‘woman which is in man” wil] de- 
velop so as to stifle the brutal, and the manly 
which is inherent in woman will overcome the 
weak; so both shall grow into everlasting 
harmony. SHAWANEBEKE, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





WOMEN ARE BORN EQUAL. 


Epirors JourNAL.—By your issue of July 
19, I see that in a recent communication 
to the Cambridge Press I failed to make my- 
self understood. I have not “lost faith in 
Woman Suffrage’’ for any reason whatever, 
I believe in it, as a means to a very desirable 
end. 

Professor Fawcett has said that the present 
condition of women is owing to ‘the long and 
hereditary neglect of their education.” But 
the Professor is unfortunately blind, and ob- 
tains his knowledge from books instead of 
observation. And the Good Book says that 
“If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.’ I am satisfied that women 
are as well born as men, that they inherit the 
good qualities of their fathers as well as of 
their mothers. 

It is a well established fact that the human 
race is improved and cultivated in the same 
manner as plants, flowers, birds, fishes and 
animals, throughout animated nature. No 
ignorant Irish woman who had ever raised 
a brood of chickens or litter of puppies, would 
make so absurd a statement as that made by 
the Professor. But the physical education of 
women, which lies at the foundation of all 
health and usefulness, is systematically neg- 
lected. 

If my boy is dressed in a comfortable suit 
of clothes, giving him perfect freedom in the 
use of his limbs, while his sister is hampered 
by corsets and flounces in such a manner that 
she can scarcely walk—if, while he is taking 
vigorous exercise in walking, riding, ball play- 
ing and rowing, she is kept in the house mak- 
ing tatting or something else equally unneces- 
sary, of course there will be a vast difference 
in their physical condition. If he is entrusted 
with important matters and given a practical 
business education, while she js duly instruct- 
ed in the art of making herself pretty, the 
natural result will be that she will be a weak, 
frivolous simpleton, while he, if well born, 
will be a sensible, useful man. 

If a man goes out daily into the world, and 
acquaints himself with the current literature 
of the day, he will grow; but if the wife con- 
fines herself to domestic pursuits entirely, her 
mental powers decay, and she becomes a mere 
drudge. I sometimes converse with women 
who take no interest in the reforms of the day, 
and I am astonished at the trivial subjects 
that occupy their minds. I visit friends in 
the country, and find them engaged in a rival- 
ry with their neighbors, striving to outdo each 
other in cooking, dressing, furnishing their 
nouses, &c. These women of active minds 
and good impulses, if interested in politics, 
would lose sight of the petty affairs which 
now occupy so much attention, their intellect 
would be awakened, their dormant energies 
aroused, and they would be vastly more in- 
teresting, but none the less womanly. My son, 
who has just attained his majority, exults in 
the thought that he will be able to vote at the 
next election; yet I presume I usually read 
more on political subjects in one week than 
he has read in all his life. One of my male 
relatives, who always exercised the right of 
Suffrage, never krew the difference between 
the political parties. 

Now if Suffrage is good for boys, for men 
who are utterly indifferent to the welfare of 
the country, for the emigrants from across 
the ocean, and for the negro who has been 
enslaved for generations, I cannot understand 
why women should be deprived of it. Yet! 
do not suppose any wonderful changes will 
oceur at once, in consequence of women 
being allowed to vote. Some would shirk all 
responsibility, just as many men do now. Those 
who love beer would vote for beer, and some 
would be more interested in a favorite candi- 
date than in the success of any political 
measure. Civilization isa plant of slow growth. 
Recently, at a woman’s meeting in Cam- 
bridge, a lady remarked that she did not allow 
her children to study physiology, or wish them 
to know anything about themselves, and that 
she did not know where the liver was located 
in the body. Yet this lady occupies a high 
social position, and claims to be well educated. 

I think the discussion on the Woman ques- 
tion is a one-sided affair. Ihave read very 
much which has been written in opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, and though the writers 
freely express their opinions and prejudices, 
and often indulge in ridicule, I have looked in 
yam for arguments to support the doctrine 





that one half of the human race should be 
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subject to the control of the other half. In 

the days of barbarism and ignorance, when 

“might made right,’? women were alternately 

toys and slaves; but we are looking for equal 

rights and privileges, and for that end must 

“Jearn to labor and to wait.” A. S. T. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


——_ 


A CHANGE IN PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—You love the Woman’s 
cause a great deal better than poor little I 
can do, if I try ever so hard. Liking it as 
you do, you will be glad to hear anything re- 
lating to its spread. 

I live in a dull, sleepy, poky little village, 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia. Although 
yery near the city, the folks out here are 
somewhat behind the age. I moved here 
about a year ago, and as fast as my acquaint- 
ance extended, I talked my favorite theme. I 
am a hot-headed, fiery creature, and perhaps 
I was injudicious; but I was really in earnest, 
and I was pained, not to say indignant, at the 
way in which my views were received. 

People laughed at me, asked me if I intend- 
ed to have the men rocking the cradles, and 
the women cleaning the streets; talked about 
undarned stockings, neglected babies and 
starved husbands, inquired if I wanted the 
men and women to seclude themselves in sep- 
arate convents, and then, oh, then,—what 
would become of posterity? All this, and 
worse, I heard. I had Woodhull and Claflin, 
free love and spiritualism, flung into my face 
until Ifairly burned with indignation. Some 
said I wanted a husband, but was ashamed to 
acknowledge it, and so pretended that I de- 
spised the men, &c., &e. Istood alone, I beiieve. 
I could not induce one to listen to meeven. IfI 
broached the subject, I was shut off with ‘‘Let 
us talk about something sensible.’ I could 
not even get an opportunity to show whether 
it was sensible or not. All sorts of ridiculous 
stories were told about me, and I was popu- 
larly known as ‘*The Man-hater.” 

You must not think I bore all this quietly. 
Iam very nervous and excitable. The knowl- 
edge that I was so universally talked about, 
—yes, and lied about,—caused me much de- 
pression of spirits. I would accidentally hear 
cruel, sarcastic remarks, and suffered in mind 
beyond telling. Iknew thatI was right, knew 
that I tried to do my duty; but no one really 
understood my principles at all, and the little 
they did know formed a broad foundation for 
mean fabrications. 

A few friends I had in the church, a very 
few. Almost noyoung people atall. Several 
elderly ladies and gentlemen and the minis- 
ter believed that I really was conscientious; 
but some of the official brethren looked on me 
as a rather dangerous, certainly an unortho- 
doxelement. Ihearda lady remark, ‘*What 
a pity such a talented young lady as Miss H. 
should have so much silliness in her.’’ The 
majority of the church people had a strong 
prejudice against me. Some wondered how 
a professing Christian could advocate free 
love and continue to attend communion. In 
conversation with a member, I remarked that 
a lady friend of mine, astrong Woman’s Rights 
woman, was engaged to a Methodist preacher. 

‘Poor fellow, I pity him!” was the reply, 
“T guess his usefulness in the church is about 
done.”’ 

You see for yourself how ignorant they are 
outhere. (Were, IthinkIshouldsay.) You 
see that such people would be very likely to 
talk about me as they did. It was not very 
long ago that a young man addressed me in 
this wise: 

“Say, Maggie, what will you feed your 
husband on? Pickled fish-bones?”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” I asked, with as 
much dignity as I could command. 

“Why, if you women ever vote, that’s all 
we poor, neglected men can have to eat.” 

The same old, hackneyed cry in a ridicu- 
lous form—the subversion of homes! You 
see that they are scarcely even beyond that 
yet! What more could I say to show their 
mental darkness? 

I joined a society for mutual improvement. 
It is a wonder I had enough friends to elect 
meamember. Soon after this, a gentleman, 
who knew that I had not been fairly treated, 
said that he thought I could lecture on this 
subject. I told him that the prejudice against 
me was so very strong that I did not believe 
Icould gain a hearing, but that I firmly be- 
lieved in the righteousness of the cause, and 
was willing to do my best. Accordingly he 
rose in the society-meeting, and proposed as a 
question for debate, ‘‘Should Universal Suf- 
frage be allowed?” When the question was 
put, there were a few aflfirmatives, and a loud 
chorus of negatives. An appeal was taken, 
and it was again voted down. A lively dis- 
cussion followed, some muttering that ‘‘Mag- 
gie Harvey is at the bottom of this.” After a 
lot of unfinished business was disposed of, one 
of the negatives reconsidered his vote, and 
asked to have the question put again. Some 
few then said that they did not care which side 
had it, and when the question was proposed 
the third time, it passed. Several wise young 
ladies and gentlemen thought it a very im- 
proper proceeding indeed. 

As the Society (which meets in our large 
and beautiful church,) had agreed to have 
this question discussed, the next step was to 
choose leaders, and, as everybody expected, 











I was chosen for the affirmative, Mr. Mackey, 
a young theological student, for the negative. 
The debate was set for the evening of May 
25, 1875. I knew that now or never I must 
stop the talk about me, and define my princi- 
ples. 

The evening came, bringing a crowded 
house. All my enemies were there, including 
the church elders, but some of my best friends 
were absent, being unavoidably detained. I 
said what I had to say, and meant every word 
of it, and met every point presented by the 
negatives. I had two lady friends who assisted 
me very much by doing what they called ‘‘pin- 
ning them.” Some of the ‘‘pin-sticks’’ were 
very amusing, as wellas vanquishing. Ineed 
not weary you with a detailed account. Our 
side, as even the opponents noticed, preserved 
a courteous, lady-like demeanor, while the 
negatives addressed us in a domineering way 
that was far removed from being gentleman- 
ly. One argued on the principle that Woman 
was in every way inferior to Man, and her 
virtue could not be trusted if she became po- 
litical. The consistent young minister who 
said this, had with him a young lady whom 
he had escorted to the church, trusting prob- 
ably to her inferiority to keep her ignorant 
that she was hearing her sex insulted. Anoth- 
er opponent spoke of Woman as being superior 
to Man, consequently she could not descend so 
low as to vote, (Do you like candy—especially 
candy given to still hunger that demands 
bread?) and informed us ‘‘that no true woman 
would have anyting to do with the Woman's 
Rights movement, and she would scorn those 
of her sex who did.’”? What kind of women 
were we? Do gentlemen generally address 
ladies iu this style? Indeed, their rudeness 
went against them very much. All the nega- 
tives forgot or else ignored the fact that their 
mothers ever taught them politeness. 

The judge decided forthe affirmative. Oh, 
think of what a sensitive woman endures when 
all her acquaintances sneer at her! Think of 
the reaction when they are all won over! 1 
stood there, scarcely knowing whether it wasa 
dream or not. It came on me like new wine. 
The change was so sudden I could scarcely 
comprehend it. The old gentlemen who had 
glared at me through their spectacles and won- 
dered if I was sound-minded, came to me, and 
in the most respectful, courtly manner poss.- 
ble, congratulated me on my success. The 
elderly ladies flocked round me from all parts 
of the building, and smiled graciously, saying 
so many kind things, such as ‘‘Maggie, you 
have done splendidly.” ‘1 was glad to have 
the opportunity of hearing you.”? ‘We are 
all proud of you.”’ I was hugged and kissed 
and ‘‘deared”’ and ‘‘darlinged’’ by the girls. 
Young men gracefully bowed, and compli- 
mented me on my ‘‘fitness for citizenship,” 
ete. Rough boys, tamed for the time-being, 
tugged at my hands, and informed me that I 
was ‘‘a brick,’’ and other delectable creations. 
I stood there until nearly every one had spoken 
to me, scarcely knowing whether to laugh or 
cry; but at last I said something characteris- 
tic—‘‘Hurrah, the affirmative won!”’ 

I can't tell you how delighted I felt while 
going home. I knew now that I had stilled 
foolish tongues, and that my principles were 
understood. I confess I was alittle more glad 
that I would be left in peace than that our 
righteous cause had triumphed. I do not 
know whether I have induced conviction in 
any mind, or not. I hope Ihave, but many 
seem to think that Ispoke merely for the sake 
of rhetorical display. Within a few days our 
village editor sent his wife to ask me fora 
copy of my lecture. 

‘So many are talking about it, and so many 
are sorry that they could not attend, that he 
thinks it would ‘take’ if he published it,’’ 
said the lady. 

I copied it and carried it to him, and found, 
to my surprise, that he was opposed to the 
cause. 

“Why, then, do you want to publish it?’’ 
I asked. 

“Because you have made a decided hit, and 
I want the paper to please its readers. You 
are popular now, you know.” 

Well, he published it, and it has traveled 
extensively, for he has a large circulation. I 
wish you could appreciate the change in the 
behavior of the people to me now. Instead 
of censure, compliments; instead of flippant 
jests, respectful attention. I can go out with- 
out having a lawless school-boy yell ‘‘Man- 
hater,” at me. Ican pass a group of young 
men, and have them bow respectfully, and 
not, as of old, laugh and wink at each other. 
I can talk to girls of my own age, and have 
them really believe that I care more for wo- 
men than for bonnets and beaux. The major- 
ity of my former opponents now believe it 
possible to bea Woman’s Rights woman, with- 
out first being disappointed in love. I had 
heard it said several times that it was strange 
for one so young to be ‘‘strong-minded” un- 
less ‘‘blighted affections,’’ etc., causedit; but 
all speak kindly to me now, and consider me 
as sensible as any other girl. 

I do not know that this will interest you or 
any of your readers, but it is good to feel that 
the same people who before laughed at me, 
now like me. The mean talk was hard to 
bear, but Iam glad now, because it kept me 
in view, and so the people had curiosity enough 
to turn out in full force, and some must be 
less ignorant now for coming to hear me. I 





did not say anything very new, or brilliant, 
or profound, but my power lay in my believ- 
ing it all to be true. My mental torment 
caused me to pray, and so of course I gained. 
Though it was not the real, old-fashioned 
martyrdom, with visible racks and stakes, I 
have had a taste of it. But our village is 
pretty well agitated, now. I hope to follow 
up what has been gained. 
Maceie B. Harvey. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Among all the Commencement exercises of 
the year there has been and will be none more 
interesting than the opening of the Sage 
College at the Cornell University. It is the 
munificent gift of Mr. Sage, of Brooklyn, and 
is a college for women. Thus the University 
which bears Mr. Cornell’s name fulfills one 
more of the designs that he had at heart; for it 
was always his hope that at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment the doors of the great school 
he was founding should be opened to students 
of both sexes. The movement is somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment, and it is not 
to be supposed that all the trustees nor all the 
friends of the institution regard the new en- 
terprise with favor. But Co-education is cer- 
tainly not altogether an experiment. It has 
been tried fully and satisfactorily in many col- 
leges, and it is, indeed, tried constantly and 
successfully in the common schools and acade- 
mies. Aside from the shock to tradition and 
to mere prejudice, the most general and plau- 
sible objection urged against Co-education in 
colleges is the peculiar peril of the intimate 
association of young men and young women 
during the susceptible and formative years 
which are usually devoted to college study 
But this is a theoretical objection, and can 
not be deemed sound, still less conclusive, if 
actual experience demonstrates that it is un- 
founded in fact. 

The presumption, indeed, is against the the- 
ory. Nothing is more evident thanthe Divine 
intention of the association of the sexes. He 
created man in His own image; ‘‘male and 
female created He them.” And the progress 
of civilization is well measured by the disap- 
pearance of the artificial and arbitrary, as dis- 
tinguished from any natural separation of 
menand women. Destined to live together, 
with common, sympathies, interests, hopes 
and purposes, it is the business of those who 
hold that Shakerism in any form is wise or 
‘natural’? to establish that fact against the 
plain presumption which arises from the na- 
ture of things. But beyond this presumption 
is the actual experiment, and the favorable 
testimony is ample. At Oberlin, where there 
are a thousand students, Co-education is ap- 
proved by the results of thirty years. At An- 
tioch—and we quote from the responsible of- 
ficial statements—the good effect upon both 
the young men and women is apparent. 
experience of the Indiana State University, 
of the Michigan University, and of Swarth- 
more College, near Philadelphia, is equally 
conclusive. Ifit be said that these are not 
the chief educational] institutions of the coun- 
try, it is to be answered that the perils spoken 
of and the alleged necessary results and influ- 
ences of Co-education would be precisely the 
same at small as at large colleges; while as to 
the character of the institutions it is an inter- 
esting fact that one of the distinguished alumni 
of Harvard, now a professor in that college, 
acknowledged a few years since that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was more truly a univer- 
sity than his own alma mater. 


Nor can it be truthfully alleged that the | 


standard of excellence in study has declined 
in consequence of Co-education. The evidence 
upon this point is most interesting. It is, 
then, not true that the morals or manners 
either of the young men or young women are 
injuriously affected by Co-education, or that 
the interests of study are neglected; nor does 
it appear from the testimony, as, according to 
Dr. Clarke, it ought to appear, that the female 
system is unequal to the continued effort, and 
that health must necessarily suffer. The op- 
position—unless the testimony can be discred- 
ited—is mainly due to prejudice and tradition. 
That women should be educated at all in the 
higher branches of study was thought a fool- 
ish whim seventy years ago. In the golden 
age of Athens the high education of a woman 
was regarded as the sign of her disgraced 
character. But we have now advanced so far 
as to agree upon all sides that women should 
have every opportunity for education which 
they desire. That admission really concedes 
Co-education, as the granting of the right of 
holding and of disposing of property absolute- 
ly, really concedes the political equality of 
women. If a woman may properly enjoy 
every opportunity for the higher education, 
she may properly matriculate at the great 
universities, and for the reason that great 
universities cannot be duplicated. The plea 
that there may be ‘‘university examinations’’ 
of women, as at Harvard, and at Cambridge 
in England, is childish; and such an arrange- 
ment as that of Girton College, near the last 
university—an institution in which young wo- 
men are taught by the Cambridge professors 
—would hardly satisfy a woman who required 
the full resources of the university in the same 
way and for the same purpose that a man re- 
quires them. Women like Maria Mitchell 


The | 


and Mrs. Somerville, in an age when it is con- 
ceded that every facility of education should 
be opened to women, cannot be content, nor 
ought they to be asked to be contented, with 
a supplementary college. To insist that there 
may be Harvards and Yales and Oxfords and 
Cambridges for men, and other Harvards and 
Oxfords for women, is a good jest, but noth- 
ing more. 

There is one aspect of Mr. Sage’s noble 
foundation which is altogether admirable. 
Deciding to give a great sum of money for the 
purpose of education, he did not make the us- 
ual and fatal mistake of seeking to make it 
redound solely to the glory of his own name. 
The money would have endowed a respecta- 
ble separate college, which he might have 
chosen to found as his monument. But he 
knew that to scatter great educational forces 
is to weaken them; that a great university is 
only possible upon condition of the accumula- 
tion and concentration of resources; and 
therefore he did not hesitate munificently to 
add his gift to the renown of an institution 
that bears another’s name. This gives bright- 
er lustre to a wise generosity; and he will 
find that his deed shines the more because he 
was not anxious that it should shine at all.— 
Harper's Weekly. 





, 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNS YLVANTIA. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7t 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colleg 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopadie Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 


29—26t 





WEST NEWTON 

English and Classical School. 

A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


29—9t 


IPOND'S| 


“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Drugg#ists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 
sell 
10 DOLLARS PER DA THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, [ll.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


.25—8t 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘=: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
ST hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniozs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
NSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 


W YL with most aapentent a 

NEV my its mation ‘Stops. s Su orb 

Etagere and other Cases of new des ~ 

PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <: 
isite f these instruments, 


qu combination of these ins' 
Organs sold for cash ; ot 


EASY PAYMENTS, {asus Scat 


payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 


E and Cirentars, with full partic- 
ulars, free. Address MASON & 
501 LIN AN CO., 154 Tremont 8t BOos- 


; Union Square, NEW YORK; or & & 
Adams 8t., CHICA 





Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 

love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are EsTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, (50 cts}, DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR's Feast, (50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
ets], Prentice, [$1 00), HAYMAKeRS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay,[$1.00], MusicaL ENTHUSIAST, [50 - 4 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, ($1.00). y be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “« $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 

_ Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N., Y¥. 


U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGU. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed? MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
— Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





Sent 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av co;n 
Sth J4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Studente of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patiente annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES,. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, ' 





INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 

Oall and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO,, 46 E. 24th 8t., New Pork. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 


Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 





Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


EAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JournaAt for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers 


’ 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which f market 
price is $60. 


-o 
Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The | e of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 
poem 4 
All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL. 








SUMMER CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The second installment of our promised se- 
ries of letters from Club-members is punctu- 
ally paid in, to-day, by Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe, well-known on her own account as a 
writer, and known also as the widow of one 
of the most beloved of Unitarian clergymen. 
Our friend writes from Keene, N. H., a town 
of considerable social interest. Her account 
of the country towns of New England may 
not be as entertaining to their near neighbors 
as instructive to their distant ones. In the 
name of the Journat and of its reading pub- 
lic, we thank her for her friendly labor. 

a. W: 


H. 








THE NEXT GOVERNOR--PLATFORMS AND 
CANDIDATES. 


The time has come when political State 
Conventions are held, and platforms of prin- 
ciples published, and when the merits of va- 
rious candidates for party nominees are dis- 
cussed. 

From these Conventions, and from any in- 
fluence in forming the platforms, or from any 
expression in them, one-half of the people, 
the women, are excluded, as completely as 
they would be if they lived in another coun- 
try. 

Yet there is no other class of people who so 
much need to have ‘‘just protection,” and 
“equal rights,” secured to them before the 
law as women. They are totally disfran- 
chised, and excluded from any participation 
in making the laws which they have to obey. 

If they had votes to give or to be used, as 
other classes have, the makers of political 
platforms would see it for their interest to 
recognize the rights of Woman. But since 
this is not the case, it seems to me that the 
personal honor of those who have a controll- 
ing influence in politics, should impel them to 
see to it that the platform of their party 
shall contain, as one of its most vital princi- 
ples, a pledge to put the ballot into the hands 
of women. 

There are men enough, prominent in politics, 
who believe in the right of women to vote, to 
carry the question in nearly every Northern 
State, if they chose todoso. And why should 
they not choose? Every reason of honor, of 
justice, and of political integrity requires it. 
It is nearly a hundred years since this govern- 
ment proclaimed the principles which should, 
even then, have given Woman her political 
rights, that ‘‘the consent of the governed is 
the basis of a just government.” For at least 
one fourth of that time women have striven 
by petitions, by tracts, by lectures, by con- 
ventions, and by social influence, to win the 
application of this principle for themselves. 
But up to this hour they have sought in vain. 
Yet to whom does every man owe so much 
as he does to his own mother, and tothe moth- 
er of his children? But this simple claim for 
equal rights is withheld, 

And what claim has the government on its 
law makers so sacred as that which requires 
that its foundation principles shall be firmly 
and fully maintained and applied? And yet, 
in the case of Woman, its most essential prin- 
ciple is violated. 

Political and personal integrity are alike 
impossible while such a state of affairs exists. 
One of the first steps, then, is for those politi- 
cal leaders who believe in this fundamental 
principle and in the equal rights of Woman, 
to incorporate that principle into the party 
platform, and see that it is supported. 

The candidate for Governor of every State, 
and every candidate for Legislatures should 
be known to be in favor of the right of wo- 
men to the ballot. All other questions are 
second to this great claim of half the people 
for enfranchisement. No one would doubt 
this, if it concerned the enfranchisement of 
the half of the people who are men, and it is 
just as true in the case of women. 

The meeting just held in Boston ‘‘for the 
purpose of advancing the principles of Repub- 
licanism in the Presidential and Gubernatorial 
Campaigns in Massachusetts, and for aiding 

in the advocacy of integrity in the public ser- 


vice,’’ can in no way secure integrity in all 


departments of public service so effectually, 
as by ineorporating in their platform the prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all women and men, 


in the principle, have the courage of their 
Any thing short of this will be a 
 & 


opinions. 
mockery 


| and by nominating candidates who, believing 


a farce. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


In company with a few friends we, last 
week, visited Wellesley College for women. 
For the sake of those who are interested in the 
education of women, and on account of the 
large public interest in this particular College 
built by the generosity of Mrs. and Mr. Durant, 
I am glad to record what I saw and learned 
there. - 

Wellesley is fifteen miles from Boston by the 
Boston and Albany railroad. 

The College is about a mile from the sta- 
tion. Full half of this distance is included in 
the College grounds, which you enter through 
a wide gateway formed, in part, by a tasteful 
porter’s lodge. From here, a.broad avenue 
winds through pleasant, undulating grounds 
to the College, which stands on high ground, 
with many of the original trees left standing, 
so that you have the pleasant impression of 
abundance of shade. 

The College is built of dark red brick laid in 
black cement, with Novia Scotia free stone 
trimmings. It is five stories high, and irregular 
in shape. The main hall is 100 feet long, and 
this is crossed at right angles by a corridor 475 
feet long. At the crossing is a marble basin, 
which is to be filled with earth and planted with 
tropical plants, and as this part of the hall is 
open up the roof of the tower, it will not only 
be a pleasant object to meet the eye as you 
enter, but it can be seen from the open land- 
ing of every floor above. 

There is a large library, which will contain 
120,000 books; but it seemed to me that in the 
deep alcoves there could not be sufficient light. 

The rooms are varied in style and form. 
Some have two bed-rooms to one parlor, and 
some have only one. The rooms are all heat- 
ed by steam, and each one has a ventilator. 
Each room has black walnut furniture, and 
in the upper stories, where the carpets were 
down, the effect was very pretty. The large, 
well lighted dining. room will seat 350. There 
is a chapel, a gymnasium, a cabinet for col- 
lections in natural history, an Art gallery, and 
areadingroom. There is an ample kitchen, and 
washroom, and numerous bath rooms on the 
different floors. 

Lake Waban, situated imme‘iately behind 
the College, is a lovely sheet of water, a mile 
long, with a pretty woodland on the border, 
and no doubt will be used for boating in the 
summer and skating in the winter, and will 
be better for the students than any gymna- 
sium. 








There are 800 acres in the College grounds. 

There are ample farm buildings, and sixty 
cows are to be kept to supply fresh milk. A 
large number of students have applied for 
admission, and the corps of teachers already 
engaged are said to have proved their worth 
as teachers in other institutions. 
’ ‘The College is in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees, of whom Pres. Porter of Yale is Pres- 
ident. All the teachers are to be women, and 
no pains will be spared to give the students 
an education equal to that any where furnished 
to young men. ‘Above every thing else, 
Christian influences are to be made promi- 
nent.”’ ‘Christian faith and character are 
put first, then health, then thoroughness, then 
practical usefulness, then the highest attaina- 
ble culture.” 

The institution will begin its first term 
Sept. 8th. 

A great deal of work remains still to be 

done on the building. Carpenters were at 
work all around, and finishing touches were 
needed almost every where. 
The one serious drawback seems to be the 
five stories, giving four or five fiights of stairs to 
be climbed by some of the students many 
times aday. Inanopen country, where there 
are endless acres, there is so much ground 
space that a two story building would be quite 
possible, and far better. In this respect Welles- 
ley is like Vassar, and, like Vassar, its rooms 
are without closets, which every girl who 
has come from a good home will sorely miss; 
for any number of bureaus can never supply 
the lack of closets. 

There was a constant succession of visitors, 
mostly women, during the two hours we 
spent at the College, showing the interest felt 
by women in the education of their own sex. 
The sight of the fine building called vividly 
to mind, by way of contrast, the time when I 
was told that “reading, writing, and the four 
rules of arithmetic were enough for a girl,” 
when Boston girls had not even a high school, 
and, indeed, only went to school at all, at those 
seasons of the year when the school room was 
not filled with boys. 

But the years went on, and Vassar and 
Smith College and Wellesley College have 
all risen up, and say, ‘*The best education 
attainable by young men, shall be given to 
young women here.”’ 

Meanwhile Oberlin, Michigan University, 
Cornell,and many another Western College say 
to young women “Take your seat with our 
young men students, and share their educa- 
tional advantages,” and the result has proved 
the wisdom of the plan. So the steps are up- 

ward and onward, towards the good time 
coming for Woman. L. 8. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL IN BOSTON. 





— 


Whatever the establishment of Woman 


Suffrage may or may not do, it will unques- 
tionably lead to legislation in behalf of wo- 
men. The personal dignity and self-respect 
of women will then receive consideration, 
and their rights and interests will become a 
matter of political concern. The need of 
such a change in Woman’s status in Boston is 
just now painfully evidenced. A correspon- 
dent of the Cincinnati Commercial, who has 
been visiting our city, writes as follows: 
Between nine and ten of the evening I 
started out to get the air and look about. 
Leaving my hotel, which was in Bowdoin 
Square, I passed along Court Street, curved 
around, followed another street on nearly the 
same line, and reached the outskirts of Bos- 
ton Common, walked for some distance at 
one side of it, and returned to my point of 
departure. It is for a purpose that I mention 
the route I happened to take for an airing 
through a city in which I am unfamiliar. 
The streets were excellent ones. They were 


residences and hotels. Well, then, I never, 
in any part of any other city, saw the social 
evil so dense and so brazen as it was in these 
parts of Boston, at that time of the evening. 
The thing certainly could not be paralleled 
in New York. Iwas amazed, It was griev- 
ous. It was shocking. The cyprians were 
out by the hundred, and the streets were 
turned into marts of prostitution. It was not 
till inside of my hotel that I got out of sight 
of these unhappy female wretches. On mak- 
ing inquiry, | learned that little was ever 
done to prevent this public display of infamy, 
though the police now and then make raids, 
which are suspected to be merely means of 
getting money out of their victims. 

The Boston Globe of July 29, commenting 


on the above, says: 





The passage was a malicious exaggeration 
of the facts, and yet there was truth enough 
in it to put us to the blush for the good name 
of our city. It is a fact that, every evening, 
from dusk to midnight, certain frequented 


| thoroughfares of the city are fairly thronged 





with women, mostly young, of the class re- 
ferred to by the wise man when he said, ‘‘Her 
end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two- 
edged sword; her feet go down to death; her 
steps take hold on hell.’ No consideration 
of fastidious delicacy deterred Solomon, or 
any of the great teachers of morality whom 
the world has known, from speaking out bold- 
ly on the subject of this evil, which is han- 
dled in sUch a gingerly way in these modern 
times. Whilé people avoid talking about or 
dealing with the subject, save before some 
learned gathering where much is said in a dig- 
nified way, little reported for fear of offense 
to the fastidious, and nothing done, the evil is 
fostered and protected by this very policy of 
silence. It is generally understood and ad- 
mitted that there is nothing that so saps the 
moral character and destroys the vigor and in-" 
tegrity of a community as the vice which 
flaunts itself so boldly in our streets, and yet 
next to nothing is done to repressit. Public 
opinion, while condemning it in the abstract, 
lets it mostly alone, except to look scornfully 
and unpityingly on its wretched victims. We 
do not believe what is termed the “social 
evil,’’ but which the patriarchs and prophets 
were wont to deal with in plainer terms, is any 
worse in Boston than in other American cit- 
ies, and we know that it does not flaunt itself 
with the brazen-faced impudence that is ex- 
hibited in New York. But, heaven knows, 
itis bad enough! The direct route from Bow- 
doin Square, along Tremont Row, to the Com- 
mon, and certain portions of Washington St., 
especially from Boylston to the vicinity of 
Dover, are almost crowded nightly with girls 
and women whose character cannot be mistak- 
en by any one accustomed to city life. There 
is more or less open solicitation on the street, 
and far more of covert enticement, and the 
abominable traffic which we are told brought 
the wrath of heaven upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is carried on with scarcely a check from 
the authorities who are supposed to conserve 
the good order of the city. Itis perhaps not 
necessary to dwell on the evils which spring 
from this disgraceful state of things, and yet 
people seldom think how great a proportion 
of these might be prevented by driving this 
iniquity into its hiding places, and preventing 


| it from coming forth to lure its victims from 


among the unwary and comparatively guile- 
less. Few young men who are worth saving, 


or are likely to be saved to decency and vir- | 


tue, would seek it out if it were kept from 
sight. But when it comes forth in gay and 
alluring colors it draws after it a procession of 
our youth on that path which hath an awful 
termination. Nor does the evil which springs 
from an easy toleration of the open way in 
which this vice carries on its traffic of de- 
struction fall only on men. A sad proportion 
of these “strange women’’ is made up from 
shop girls and those who are not so infatuated 
at the start that they would plunge into a life 
of prostitution if it were strictly under the 
ban and kept widely separated from the 
world of decency. But it intrudes itself upon 
them. Its temptations and opportunities are 
before their eyes, and the way is made easy 
for their feet to go down to death. Let this 
practice of going out upon the streets on er- 
rands of iniquity be rigidly suppressed, and 
not only would young men be saved from fol- 
ly and the beginning of a life of vice and de- 
bauchery, but many a weak and foolish girl 
would be saved from debasement and shame. 
Whatisdone now? Almost nothing. Occa- 
— the police make a dash at half a dozen 
miserable nightwalkers who may, perhaps, 
have given them some special offense, but it 
has no effect on the general evil. As arule, 
it is not only treated leniently but with seem- 
ing favor by the police. It is a common 
sight—one that can be found, any evening, 
over and over again—to see a policeman hold- 
ing a friendly chat with one or more street- 
walkers upon a conspicuous corner or in a se- 
cluded doorway. It is evident that the police 
have no terrors forthem. Can this state of 
things not be remedied, or shall it go on from 
bad to worse, as is the tendency of everything 
vicious, until we sink into moral decay and 
death? 

The Globe seems to regard the social evil a 
one in which women are the principals and 
men only the accessories—women the tempt- 


ers and men the victims, whereas the case is 





exactly the reverse. Men plunge into this 


lined with stores, wholesale business houses, | 


vice from passion, women from want and de- 
spair. “Few young men who are worth 
| saving or are likely to be saved to decency or 
virtue, would seek this iniquity if it were kept 
from sight,”’ says the Globe. Andso the only 
remedy it proposes is ‘to drive these women 
into their hiding places and prevent them 
from coming forth to lure their victims.” 
Emboldened by this superficial view of the 
subject, ‘‘an observant stranger,”’ who shirks 
responsibility under an anonymous signature, 
hastens to propose as ‘‘a reform,” that houses 
of prostitution shall be licensed, and the Globe 
actually publishes the letter without a word 
of protest. To show that we do no injus- 
tice to the editors, and to arouse the women of 
Boston to a sense of their danger, we print this 
infamous article entire: 

To the Editor of the Globe: 

Sir:—The sensible editorial in this morn- 
ing’s Globe, headed ‘**Bad Boston,’ must, no 
doubt, be gratifying to your many readers. 
The disgraceful condition of things you refer 
to must be painfully evident to any one who 
has occasion to travel the streets mentioned 
after dark. Although I am almost a total 
stranger here, having been only two weeks in 
the city, I have been led to compare Boston, 
morally, with Chicago, St. Louis and Wash- 
ington, and | am compelled to say that the 
moral superiority of this city over those men- 
tioned is not perceptible to any remarkable 
degree. It is no less than the ‘frozen truth” 
that our municipal and State governments 
are to blame for this condition of things. On 
all our statute books the sin of prostitution is 
declared a crime against public morals, and, 
as such, forbidden under severe penalties. 
But how is it about the execution of the law? 
Is it ever enforced? So far from this being 
the case, it is practically a dead letter, and 
experience has taught our authorities that the 
only thing that can be successfully done with 
such a law is to let it severely alone. There 
are those who clamor for the suppression of 
this ‘‘sin of great cities,” but those charged 
with the execution of the statutes know too 
well that it cannot be done. From this ina- 
bility, there has grown up in this country a 
policy characterized as the policy of (aisser 
Juire, the impotence of the authorities being 
acknowledged to ignore the evil. But, when- 
ever this policy is pursued for any length of 
time, the evil forces itself upon our attention 
and proves its existence by ocular demonstra- 
tion. 

The remedy against this evil lies not in sup- 
pressing it, because history has proved again 
and again that it cannot be suppressed; but 
in so reygwgting it and removing it from the 
eye of the public that its worst features, viz., 
its publicity and its danger, will be removed. 
That open prostitution is dangerous to public 
morals, no one will deny. But a still greater 
enemy to morality is clandestine prostitution, 
while its pernicious influence upon the physi- 
cal health of our young men ani their off- 
spring cannot be measured, for it is a notori- 
ous fact that in this the innocent often suffer 
more than the guilty. The policy of sup- 
pression having been tried so often, andas of- 
ten failed, and the policy of laisser faire be- 
ing subversive of public morals, /et a common 
sense method, that of ‘‘regulated toleration,” 
be tried. This method is neither new nor un- 
tried. It has been in successful operation for 
many years on the continent of Europe, es- 
pecially in France. In 1866, it was introduced 
in a modified form into England, and its re- 
sults have been so successful that, on the 23d 
of June, the British House of Commons re- 
jected a motion to repeal the law known as 
the ‘‘contagious diseases acts”’ by a large ma- 
jority. - 

But it is not necessary to go across the 
ocean for our illustrations and evidence. A 
few years ago the city of St. Louis gave the 
policy of common sense a trial, and as far as 
it went the results were: Animprovement in 
the health and moral condition of the unfor- 
tunate women; a diminution of the number 
of prostitutes and the suppression of clandes- 
tine prostitution; the removal and exclusion 
from frequented thoroughfares of prostitutes 
and houses of ill-fame; a larger number of 
fallen women were reclaimed from a life of 
sin and degradation; a decrease in the num- 
Ler ot cases of contagious diseases. 

In spite of this success, even after an insuf- 
ficient trial, the influence brought to bear 
upon the Legislature of Missouri by a num- 
ber of excessively pious men and women, hon- 
est in their convictions, no doubt, because 
they viewed the subject from the standpoint 
of abstract morals and theology—secured the 
repeal of the ordinance as it then existed in 
St. Louis. The result of this ill-advised ac- 
tion is this: Since the repeal of the ordinance, 
houses of ill-fame and assignation, and those 
hot-beds of crime —‘‘dance-houses” — have 
sprung up in all parts of the city, to the great 
scandal of all respectable citizens, and the vo- 
taries of Venus exhibit their colors and solicit 
patronage on all prominent thoroughfares, 
much as their frail sisters in Boston do on 
Green, Tremont and Washington Streets. 

Let the great State of Massachusetts, which 
has always so nobly taken the lead in all 
great reforms, not be behind in this greatest 
reform of all, and the healthy children of the 
nation after generations to come will mention 
her name with reverence and ‘‘call her blest.”’ 

Boston, July 30. Ro. 

This is, we believe, the first time that a 
communication openly advocating the licens- 
ing of houses of infamy, has ever found ad- 
mission to the columns of a Boston daily. 
We wish it might be the last! In the same 
paper, and following the above, another cor- 
respondent gives a significant hint that there 
may be after all two parties to the transgres- 
sion, as follows: 

TRAFFIC OF VILE MEN UNDISTURBED. 
To the Editor of the Globe: 

Sir:—Am glad to see your articles on 
night-walking. Last Tuesday night I was at 
the West End, and on returning home at 10.30, 
down Park Street, down Tremont Street to 
Boylston, I saw crowds of girls out, the door- 
ways all along being full, and not a policeman 
did I see on the whole route. Take it from 
Winter Street through Temple Place, through 
West Street and all around that locality, 
there are a great many men that have rooms, 
and you will see them any evening enticing 
these young girls into these rooms, where 








they are wined to drunkenness, etc., ete., and 


a 
in these cases who is the sinner? Thes 
| rooms are nothing more or less than assigns. 
tion rooms. Just take a walk from Win-... 


* r Inter 
Street down to West and see for yourselves, 


These invitafions are what entice ‘these gs}, 

girls to this locality. Pitch into the men Z 

well as the other sex and oblige, 
Boston, July 30. Pro Boyo Pusiico, 


This brings us for the first time, in sight of 
a far more numerous and more guilty class of 
offenders than the degraded women—yviz: 1, 
male prostitutes who throng the streets of Bos. 
ton. ‘These men are, in this Carnival of death, 
as the cause to the effect. If we are to drive 
the women to their dens, let us also drive 
their seducers from the public streets, Our 
Chief of Police, Mr. Savage, has again and 
again, in his annual report, called attention to 
this evil, and has asked for a law which shall 
give the police a right to arrest and pun- 
ish ‘‘male night-walkers.” If the Legislature 
will only give him this power he has promised 
soon to suppress the outward signs of vice, 
But Mr. Savage has asked for such a law in 
vain. These men are voters, and such a step 
would deprive our Boston legislators, who 
annually vote with such unanimity against 
Woman Suffrage, of many of their most influ- 
ential supporters. Women have no votes, so 
they are handed over to the tender mercies of 
the police and are the helpless victims of 
blackmail and of personal outrage which, if 
the facts could be correctly reported, would fill 
the community with pity and horror. 

In accordance with the absurd and unjust 
discrimination between the sexes in regard to 
this crime, a lot of street-walkers were ar- 
rested, Saturday night, and twenty-six of 
them were arraigned yesterday, and sent to 
jail for periods of from two to four months. 
All but seven of these women were under 
twenty-five years of age, and twelve were 
still in their teens. They were ali women, 
their male accomplices being allowed to go in 
peace, 

Will not the Globe put its ax to the root of 
the tree of evil, by demanding a law which 
will treat the vice of prostitution with equal 
severity whether the guilty party be man or 
woman? H, B. B. 





— oe 


MRS. BEECHER’S OPINION. 


Of all the persons whose names have been 
closely connected with the Tilton-Woodhull 
conspiracy, nove have come out of the ordeal 
with such general public respect and regard 
as has the noble-hearted and strong-minded 
wife of Mr. Beecher. Surely her opinion of 
her husband is entitled to confidence. 

P. H. Bristow, Secretary of the Central Iowa 
District Agricultural Society, recently wrote 
to Mr. Beecher to secure, if possible, an ad- 
dress at the fair in September. In the letter 
he congratulated Mr. Beecher on the result of 
his trial. In reply he received the following 
letter from Mrs. Beecher: 

Peexskit, N. Y., July 17, 1875. 
P. H. Bristow, Esq., Des Moines, La. : 

Dear Sir.—- . . Thanks for your kind 
congratulations. An unanimous verdict would 
have been gratifying and only small justice, 
in view of the most vile and wicked slanders 
against the purest, cleanest-hearted man that 
the sun shines on, and after the tortures of 
six months in that court-room. But nine 
against three, and that three being such as 
they were, together with the disclosures of the 
perjury of the Loader and Price wretches, is 
considered here equal to what the full vindi- 
cation would have been, had the jury given 
their verdict without leaving their seats. 
have no fears but that, even in this life, my 
husband will stand acquitted before all men— 
save such characters as those who have plotted 
against him, and even they know that he is 
guiltless. Yours on ey 4 

rs. H. W. Beecner. 
Why do not Mr. Moulton and his associates 
sue Mrs. Beecher for libel? H. B. B. 





MRS. BESANT IN ENGLAND. 


It may be remembered that a statement was 
quoted in the Woman’s JourNaL, some weeks 
since, charging some English Woman Suf- 
frage Association with having insulted Mrs. 
Besant by inviting her to become their agent 
on condition that she would withhold her 
atheistical opinions. In answer to inquiry, 
one of the English correspondents of this paper 
states that, so far as she can ascertain, no 
proposition whatever has been made by any 
English organization to Mrs. Besant, what- 
ever any private individual may have said. 
She however expresses the opinion that Mrs. 
Besant would not be a popular or successful 
lecturer on Woman Suffrage, on account of 
the prominence given by her to her atheistical 
opinions in her speeches on the other theme. 
But this is clearly a very different thing from 
an official demand for a pledge of silence 0D 
any subject. T. W. H. 


MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


The Laramie Daily Sentinel of last week 
contains the following temperate and weighty 
editorial summary of the practical results of 
Woman Suffrage, after five years trial in Wy- 
oming: 

It is pretty well known to the old pioneers 
that the Sentinel advocated Woman's Suffrage 
here in Wyoming, and stood by it pretty faith- 
fully, in its infancy, and in those times when 
it was in jeopardy from its enemies. We 
never advocated it from just the same stand- 
point that Miss Anthony and Mrs Woodhull 
do, nor did we ever expect it would be attend- 
ed by just the same class of results which they 
anticipate for it. 








We never supposed women, asa separate and 
distinct party, or as individuals, would reap a0¥ 
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special benefits from it, aside from the common | impracticable at present.” 


interest they have with the community at large 
in having good laws and efficient government, 
and in this we are not disappointed. And we 
refer briefly to the subject now, because there 
are so many new comers here, who have not 
had an opportunity te watch 
workings of this experiment. 


had time to coolly estimate the results. There 
are those here who can remember the condi- 
tion of things here six or seven years ago, and 
can compare them with the present, and 
though we might differ somewhat as to the 
causes which have produced this change for 
the better, yet we shall be able to agree upon 
a few facts. 

We never had a term of court here, held in 
a decent and comfortable place, with its pro- 
ceedings marked throughout by decency and 
decorum and divested of everything pretain- 
ing to levity and blackguardism, till our ladies 
were summoned to attend and participate in 
it. 


and unflinchingly took hold to investigate of- 
fenses against decency and morality, and hunt 
out and bring offenders to punishment, till we 
had a grand jury composed largely of ladies. 

We had had several terms of court, but had 
scarcely been able to convict or punish a sin- 
gle criminal for any crime, however heinous, 
through the medium of those courts, till we 
got juries composed largely of women. 

We did not have a single election here with- 
out drunkenness, rowdyism, quarreling, fight- 
ing and bloodshed, until our wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughter were permitted to accom- 
pany us to the polls. We wellremember the 
time when many a man stayed away from the 
polls, losing his rights of citizenship, rather 
than encounter the danger and rowdyism he 
must meet in order to exercise it. 

But all this is changed. Our elections go 
off as quietly as any other social gathering, 
no matter how heated a political campaign 
may be, or how important the issues at stake. 
And we all point with pride to the result, 
whether or not we agree as to the cause which 
has produced it. 

———— —<—— 


SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION IN IOWA. 


A very spirited and successful Mass Con- 
vention of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Iowa was held at Clear Lake on the 5th ult. 
A national hymn revised for the occasion, 
followed by prayer, was the prelude to an 
address of welcome by Rev. Mr. Allen. The 
Declaration of Independence was then read 
by Miss Lyon, of Mason City, with an intelli- 
gent force and effect seldom equaled. An 
impromptu discussion succeeded, in which 
Rev. Mr. Bates, Margaret W. Campbell 
and Mrs. Ingham of Algona took part. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, of 
Algona, showed that Woman Suffrage was 
founded on the Bible, and it was voted that 
her address should be published. Short im- 
promptu speeches were made by Rev. J. 
Walker, Mr. Ingham, Mrs.Stacy, Mrs.Stough, 
Mrs. McKerney of Decorah, and Mr. Read. 

Mrs. Campbell made the closing address, 
gathering up the fragments of wit and wisdom 
that nothing be lost out of the lessons of the 
day. After the adoption of appropriate res- 
olutions, thanking the people of Clear Lake 
for their kind entertainment, and so forth, the 
Convention adjourned with a song: 

We'll sing a song for Iowa; 
And surely any noodle, 

Might guess the air most dear to her 
Yould still be Yankee Doodle. 
CHORUS: 

Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Our brothers must not flout us; 
Mind the music, keep the step, 
They will not vote without us. 
Our Uncle Sam had saved himself 
A wondrous lot of bother, 
If he bis good things still had shared 
With Yankee Doodle’s mother. 
And strange it seems, a hundred years 
To trace his way, aud find him 
Just now awakening to see 
His half was left behind him. 
But looking round and taking thonght, 
He frankly owns he’s missed herj 
And says, by Yankee Doodle’s side, 
He'll make room for his sister. 
Yankee Docdle’s wife and girls 
Shall have his full protection, 
Shall share his cvres and holidays, 
And vote at his election. 


Delegates from six or eight counties were 
present, which, considering the damaged con- 
dition of the roads, and the isolated location 
of the town, shows a decided public interest 
in the object of the meeting. R. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Boston had 214 deaths, last week, and 123, 
or more than half of them. were children. 


At Cambridge Borough, Crawford Co., Pa. 
has been organized a Church (Miss Eva Snow, 
Clerk. ) 

Forty-two young ladies received the Bacca- 
laureate Degree at the recent Commencement 
at Vassar College. 

A lady at the Ocean House, Newport, named 
Parnell, is said to have had $300,000 invested 
in Duncan, Sherman & Co’s paper. 


The Jersey City agent for the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
arrested for beating his wife. 

Forty-seven of the 174 prisoners now in the 
Hartford jail are women, a larger number 
than was ever confined there before. 

Wendell Phillips accepted an invitation and 
delivered an oration at the O'Connell Centen- 
nial Celebration in this city on Friday Aug. 
6th. 

The ladies of Savannah, Ga., have formed 
a society which prohibits any member pur- 
chasing wearing apparel which shall exceed 
twenty-five cents a yard. 

The American Hebrew Congregational 
Union at its session on the 15th, decided that 
the project of “a Young Ladies Seminary is 
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Women have been nominated for Superin- 


tendents of Schools in seven counties of Cal- 


ifornia, and, if they are clected, a legal con- 
test over the matter is anticipated, as it is 


claimed that they cannot constitutionally hold | 


office. 


“The child has died since,”’ is the laconic 





The capital address of Miss F. Ellen Burr, 
of Hartford, before the Joint Special Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut legislature, in advo- 
cacy of Presidential Suffrage for women, ma- 
terially helped to secure the unanimous report 
of the committee in its favor. It strikes the 
key note of our Suffrage campaign next fall 
and winter, and we commend it .o the perusal 


remark which a Pennsylvania paper affixes to | of our readers. 


an account of a twelve-year-old girl who had 
already mastered logic, rhetoric, geology, bot- 
any, and the mysteries of mental and moral 
science. 


The Maine Farmer thinks the farmers, by | 


building on adjoining corners of their farms, 
might organize little ‘farmers’ villages,”’ 
which would give them the advantage of so- 
ciety, and make their children much more 
contented with farm life. 

Mrs. William 8. Robinson is collecting the 
letters uf her husband (‘‘Warrington,”) prob- 
ably with a view to publication in book-form. 
They will generally be quite readable. Mr. 
Robinson is deriving much good from the 
Northampton water-cure treatment. 


Siamese conservatives are deeply indignant 
over an innovating proposition to repeal the 
law which permits a man to pawn his wife or 
to stake her at a game of chance. Hitherto 
the husband has been the better, his spouse 
the betted, half. 

Six New York girls had a contest at archery 
with as many from Jersey City at Mott-Haven, 
N. Y., recently, in which Julia Erlanger of 
New York after a close contest carried off the 
prize, which consisted of a beautiful walnut 
bed-chamber set, valued at $300. 

Mr. Cleveland, on leaving the House after 
his speech on Woman Suffrage, met a mem- 
ber who said ‘the wouldn’t vote to make a 
man of his wife.’? Mr. Cleveland responded, 
“I hope your wife will succeed in making a 
man of you.” —Hartford Courant. 


At the recent National Temperance Con- 
vention in Chicago, composed of de'egates 
from \arious parts of the nation, 108 votes 
were cast in favor of a Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution, and 14 against it. So says Mrs. Har- 
bert in the Chicago Tribune. 

‘Virginia F. Russell, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
is grateful for the honor conferred upon her 
by the Democratic Convention of the Coun- 
ty, in making her the Democratic nominee for 
the office of Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and, if elected, will fulfill the duties of the 
office to the utmost of her ability.” 

Woman Suffrage, it is said, makes a gain in 
the Republican nomination for supreme Judge. 
Mr. Adams is reported as being in favor of 
the sisters voting. His wife is one of the 
most eloquent and earnest of all the Lowa wo- 
men working and canvassing for that cause. 
—Des Momes, (la.) State Register. 


An excellent school, by all accounts, is that 
of Miss Emily J. Leonard, in Meriden, Conn., 
where boys and girls are fitted for Harvard, 
Yale, Vassar and Smith Colleges, and even 
for advanced standing in these institutions. 
Few small schools—the number being limited 
to twenty—undertake so much as this. 

Several buildings are being erected on the 
Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, for the sole 
use of British exhibitors. The buildings will 
be in the Old English style, and will be a pe- 
culiar and attractive feature of the Exposi- 
tion. The furniture will be of the kind in 
vogue in England three hundred years ago. 


As a party of New Haven ladies were com- 
ing down the Catskills in a stage the other 
day, one of the horses fell, and the heavy ve- 
hicle slid toward the edge of the precipice, 
when two of them, with great presence of 
mind, jumped out, and seizing large stones, 
blocked the wheels and prevented a terrible 
accident. 

The wife of a farmer living in West Ber- 
lin, Vt., was attacked in her home, on Mon- 
day afternoon, by four armed men, and bare- 
ly escaped with her life. She had been assaulted 
by two men on Saturday afternoon, but pluck- 
ily repulsed them with a pail of hot water. 
Her assailants are voters by the laws of Ver- 
mont, but she is not. 

Jane F. Willing of Joliet, Ill., is the editor 
of a paper published by the Woman’s Nation- 
al Temperance Union. She desires to make 


Commencement day, at Colby University, 
Waterville, Me., a class of 16 graduated, in- 
cluding Miss Mary C. Law of Waterville, the 
first lady graduate of the institution. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon ex- 
Speaker Blaine of Augusta and Timothy 0. 
Paine of the class of 1847. Miss Susan M. 
Hallowell, professor of natural sciences in the 
new Wellesley female college at Wellesley, 
Mass., receive the degree of A. M. 

The Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends appear ina 
neat pamphlet, and include James Freeman 
Clarke’s sermon on ‘‘Christianity : Isit Ending 
or Beginning?’? Miss Eastman’s essay on War 
and Peace,” aletter from Mr. Garrison, and 
some excellent ‘*Testimonies’’ on Religion,Sci- 
ence in Religion, Spirit of Reform, Church and 
State, Our Public Affairs, Claims of Woman, 
Peace, Temperance, aud The Duty of Health. 


Preparatory steps are being taken to bring 
about a system of international exchange be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
through the medium of co-operative societies 
in Great Britain and the Patrons of Husband- 
ry in America. The English co-operative so- 
cieties propose to operate with the Grangers 
on direct trade lines, sending their own ships 
freighted with cheir own goods to exchange 
for American products, such as wheat and 
cotton, on fair, equitable and economical 
terms. 

Colby University, as might be expected is en- 
joying the prosperity which has so far attend- 
ed every college which admits women on 
equal terms with men. Seven more candi- 
dates have passed a successful examination 
for admission to the next Freshman class, 
which, it is now believed, will number forty, 
the largest class that has entered Colby for 
several years. Hon. Hannibal Hamlin has 
made a donation to the University of $1000 
for the benefit of the Library Fund. At the 
Commencement, on the 29th ult., the “‘proph- 
ecy’’ was delivered by Miss Mary C. Law. 

Those who possess a vegetable garden do 
well, towards the close of the season, to keep 
an omnium gatherum pickle jar containing 
strong vinegar, in which to throw small to- 
matoes, tiny ears of corn, cauliflower sprigs, 
radish pods, small onions, strawberry toma- 
toes, nasturtions and small cucumbers. When 
the jaris full, pour off the vinegar, spice it 
with peppercorns or green peppers, cloves, 
allspice, salt and ginger. Add tumeric or 
mustard seed to yellow it. Boil it from ten to 
fifteen minutes and turn it over the pickles. — 
Daisy Eyebright. 

A writer calling herself Katherine Gray, in 
the Commonwealth for July 24, 1875, tries to 
revive the rather shadowy claim of one Ruth 
Ellis, in Central New York, to have written 
the ‘Saxe Holm’’ stories. The writer says 
“it were an easy matter, dear editor, to dis- 
cover to you the many evidences of the truth 
of my assertion.” We would suggest, as 
the simplest of all ‘‘evidences,”’ the produc- 
tion of a single line of correspondence with 
the editors of Scribner’s Monthly, who certain- 
ly know to whom the money for the stories 
was paid, and who read the proofs. 

Prof. Sumner, in his Yale lectures last win- 
ter, recognized and enunciated the fact, ‘‘that 
if taxes are voted by one class and paid by 
another class, the foundation of constitutional 
government has been struck.” But if taxes 
can not be voted by one class and paid by 
another class without the foundation of Con- 
stitutional government having been struck, 
how much more severe a blow has Constitu- 
tional government received when the supreme 
appellative body of the land affirms that laws 
are to be enacted by one class and obeyed by 
another class. Woman holds this position in 
both the above instances. 


Berea College, in Kentucky, established only 
nine years ago, for the co-education of both 
races and sexes, has proved a great success. 





A goodly corps of professors has come to 


and they, with the President, have built neat 
and tasteful homes, till Berea seems like a 
thriving village. With all its growth howev- 
er, there is no building large enough to hold 
the crowd that gathers annually. A tempora- 
ry structure is erected which gives sitting 
room for over a thousand people, and by ten 
o’clock every seat is filled. Quite half of the 
guests assembled are colored. On the large 
platform are ranged the students of both sex- 
es and of such great variety of color that it is 
very difficult to tell where the colored blood 
commences or ends. 


Mr. Slayton’s Bureau, of Chicago, has en- 
gaged our valued friend Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, who will lecture through Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, commencing September Ist, 1875, on 
the following subjects. 

1. The Question of the Hour. 

2. Men's Rights. 

3. What shall we do for our Sons. 

Mrs. Campbell is heard with pleasure and 
profit wherever she speaks, and is warmly 
commended by the press. We bespeak for 
her a wide hearing at the West. For further 
particulars, address in all cases, Slayton’s 
Lyceum Bureau, 122 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The study of Jewish history is not alone of 
the first importance to the children of Israel, 
old and young, but it is of peculiar interest 
to all mankind. There ought to be a chair of 
Jewish History and Hebrew Literature con- 
nected with every College claiming to be a 
leading institution. At Cornell, such a chair 
is ably filled by Professor Adler. At other 
Colleges, there is occasionally a learned gen 
tleman, who undertakes to instruct theologi- 
cal students in the elements of Hebrew; but, 
with very rare exceptions, the teacher is in- 
capable of interesting the students and of di- 
recting their inquiries. Ought not our Jewish 
citizens to remedy this deficiency in the met- 
ropolitan Colleges?— Jewish Messenger. 


An American woman is called by the Lon- 
don Hornet, an “exaggerated Parisian.*’ She 
furnishes most of the models for those charm- 
ing cartoons which weekly appear in the Vie de 
Parisienne. She is shown there dancing, 
skating, riding, flirting. It is Americans who 
are taxed with having invented extravagant 
dresses, and with having set aside every no- 
tion of taste and elegance. It is they who are 
said to have first introduced the absurd high 
chignons, and the still more absurd hats which 
crown the chignons. It is they who are re- 
proached with wearing in their ears locomo- 
tives, steamers, omnibuses, jockeys, ete. 
“For,” innocently adds the plaintiff. ‘‘who 





could have imagined such atrocities, if not 
Americans?”’ One great quality, however, is 
allowed to American girls. They stick to each 
other. They do not pull each other to pieces 
as other women do. They are also consid- 
ered to be irresistibly cheerful, frank and free. 


The Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Post has received 
the following letter from a subscriber in Spen- 
cer. He is not far out of the kingdom of Im- 
partial Suffrage: 


Epitor Post:—I send you fifty cents for 
another three months subscription. You will 
observe that I am too cautious to take a paper 
long if it does not suit me. I am, however, 
happy to say that the Post does so far, because 
it upholds the right and sticksto it. Although 
Iam not sure I wholly agree with it on the 
question of suffrage, still | admire its pluck. 
And I observe that the most bitter opponents 
of that movement are: First, disappointed 
preachers; second, dram-shop keepers and ti 
plers; third, tyrannical husbands; fourth, old 
fogies; fifth, young bigheads. The first, when 
they preach that it is obligatory on man torule 
over Woman, have a theology too thin for 
women to appreciate; the second fear the de- 
struction of their infernal traffic; the third 
fear their dignity will suffer; the fourth con- 
tent themselves with asserting it is not Wo- 
man’s sphere; the fifth arc incapable of enter- 
taining argument. 


Both the New York and Boston Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations deserve to have 
their resources very largely increased, as they 
are capable of reaching one element of the 
community which has all along been sadly 
neglected. The usefulness of these societies 
is proved by the experience of the London 
Association, whose work now branches out in 
two directions. In the first place, it supports 
Christian Homes, where the young women 
who would otherwise be compelled to live in 
boarding houses can have their wants sup- 
pled on very moderate terms, and where they 
can enjoy congenial society; it also keeps up 
“Christian Institutes’? where those who live 
in the establishments of their employers can 
spend their evenings and Sundays. The cen- 
tral Institution supports two Homes and six 
Christian Institutes. There are in addition 
other Homes founded by private individuals 
—also an Invalid Home at Brighton, and a 
Convalescent Home at Dover—conducted on 
the same excellent plan.—Christian Union. 


Grace Greenwood writing from England to 
the N. Y. Times says: ‘‘The sights and ex- 
citements of London in the fashionable sea- 
son are too much for me, in my state of semi- 
invalidism. The decorous quiet of cathe- 
drals, theaters, and university soirees, and 


a was thought to have a soul the same as 


rest. I drift like a straw in the vast social 
vortex, though only on the edge. Old habi- 
tues speak of the London season as “tawful” 
—even we on one night of last week went to 
a dinner party, a scientific soiree and a litera- 
ry and artistic reception. We did them, and 
they finished us. I think on the whole I 
would rather make the ascent of Pike’s Peak 
than undertake itagain. To see how ‘‘swell’ 
people stand this sort of thing, and how fresh 
and cheerful they are under all they are called 
upon to endure, gives me great respect for the 
British Constitution. When I see them on 
dress-parade in the park—driving, trotting, 
galloping—for our critical inspection, or run- 
ning the gauntlet of ten thousand curious 
eyes on the long promenades, I recognize the 
traditional pluck of old England; I do hom- 
age to the ‘thearts of oak.” 


The City Council of Boston drank and 
rode to the amount of $34,000 last year. This 
year, if it shall so choose, it can spend five 
or ten times that amount, and there is noth- 
ing to hinder, save the good sense of the 
members, or a wholesome fear of tax-payers. 
Take, for instance, the last year’s Fourth of 
July celebration. What should be said of an 
expenditure of thirteen hundred dollars for re- 
freshments for the committee which had 
charge of it? Or of the expenditure of elev- 
en hundred dollars by the Cochituate water 
board for refreshments last year? Or of 
$1052.75 spent by the committee on paving? 
Or of the committee on public buildings eat- 
ing and drinking twenty-five hundred dollars* 
worth last year? Or of thirteen hundred 
dollars for eatables and drinkables for the 
committee on the fire department? We have 
spoken of these few, taken at random from 
among the largest of the bills. That some 
committees were thus extravagant, while 
others spent but a few dollars, shows how un- 
safe itis to leave such matters to the judg- 
ment of committees, when that judgment has 
no standard of right and wrong. The reme- 
dy is an entire change of our system of doing 
municipal work.—Boston News. 


The Plimsoll controversy in England sug- 
gests to the Christian Union ‘‘a possible scene, 
say in 2875 A. D., between an ingenuous 
youth and a teacher in history, Teacher: 
**So these rich men were in the habit of send- 
ing their ships to sea till they were worn out 
and rotten; and if when the sailors found 
they were unsafe they refused to go in them, 
they were put in prison and punished; and 
very many of these ships went down, and 
thousands of sailors perished. And at lasta 
man named Plimsoll found these things out, 
and went into the Great Council of the Peo- 
ple, and told of them.’”? Jngenuous Youth: 
‘And what did the Council do?’ Teacher: 
“They said they had other things to attend 
to, and that it was very wicked of Plimsoll 
to lose his temper and speak disrespectfully.”’ 
Youth: ‘*But wasn’t England a Christian na- 
tion? Teacher: “Oh yes, a very Christian 
nation, and spent vast sums to maintain 
Christianity. But at this time part of the 
church were very busy in preventing a Wes- 
leyan minister from putting ‘Rev.’ before his 
name on his daugliter’s tombstone, and part 
were contending about which side of the table 
the priest ought to stand at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and so the church couldn’t pay much at- 
tention to the sailors.’ Youth: ‘And what 
became of Plimsoll and what became of the 
church??’—What the teacher will have to 
answer, remains to be seen.” 


Dr. Birch, in his new history of old Egypt, 
says that women occupied a higher position 
there than in the neighboring nations. In do- 
mestic life the Egyptian was attached to his 
wife and children, and the equality of the fe- 
male sex with the male was most marked; the 
Egyptian woman appearing always as the 
equal and companion of her father, brethren, 
and husband. She was never secluded in a 
harem like the Asiatic lady, but appeared in 
private company or public rites, participatep 
in equal rights before the law, served in the 
priesthood, and even mounted the throne. 


man, unlike the conceptions of Islam. Her 
name is mentioned in the genealogies of fami- 
lies. Unfortunately the women known in 
Egyptian history, or depicted by romance, do 
not bear a good character, nor is it probable 
that their education was sedulously conducted, 
as no literary compositions or other writings 
of women are known. They form, in this re- 
spect, a striking contrast with the remarkable 
women mentioned in the Scriptures. They, 
however, were accomplished in music and 
some of the other arts and sciences. Both sexes 
sat together at the table on chairs or on the 
ground; and the Egyptian never reclined like 
the luxurious Assyrian or Greek while his wife 
sat respectfully on the chair at the foot of the 
couch, In eating, the hands only were used, 
and the only appliances on the table were the 
bowls and mats which held the viands. 





“BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
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the multitudinous roar of the city alike ap- 
pal me. The mighty beating of this great 
heart of the civilized world seems to shake | 





and unnerve me. Iam idle, and yet I never 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None gen- 
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PEACE. 
BY EMI B. SWANK. 


Thou, O friend, art gifted 
With blessed balm of peace, 
From thee the curse is lifted, 
With thee the discords cease, 
And through thy life lies drifted 
The gold of love's increase. 


For thee all June’s red roses 
Bloom in their summer pride; 

To thee come life’s reposes, 
And storms do not{abide; 

To thee each cloud uncloses 
Its sunny silver side. 

For thy calm eyes outpeering, 
See still the palm and dove, 
And thy strong faith upbearing 

The whole round world above, 
Lays it all, unfearing, 
In the arms of perfect love. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SAD EYES. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





Eyes that have leave to weep,— 
Weep in the light of day, 
So shall ye find relief, 
And sorrow flee away. 
But sadder are the eyes 
That tind no help in teavs, 
And deeper aye their woe, 
Woe that outlasts the years. 
Sorrow that hath no words 
Can seek no sympathy, 
Must e’en repel the glance 
That asks if grief there be. 
Grief that must wear a smile, 
Must hide neath laugh and jest, 
Must wait with patient calm 
Its long deferréd rest. 


These are the hearts I yearn 
To comfort and beguile; 

I weep with those who weep, 
But pray for those who smile. 





CHERRIES ARE RIPE. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


Under the tree the farmer said, 

Smiling, and shaking his wise old head: 
“Cherries are ripe! but then, you know, 

There’s the grass to cut and the corn to hoe; 

We can gather the cherries any day, 

But when the sun shines we must make our hay; 

To-night, when the chores have all been done, 

We’ll muster the boys for fruit and fun,” 


Up in the tree a robin said, 

Perking and cocking his saucy head: 
“Cherries are ripe! and so, to-day, 

We'll gather them while you niake the hay; 

For we are the boys with no corn to hoe, 

No cows to milk, and no grass to mow.” 

At night the farmer said: “Here's a trick! 

Those roguish robins have had their pick.” 


ces anda cordial consent. ‘Most willingly 
would I receive you as my son,” he said, “‘but 
if she has any lingering affection for Capt. 
von Pixton, you must take time to win her. 
I will not compel her to conform to our wish- 
es, but I will impress it upon her mind that 
this arrangement will greatly contribute to the 
happiness of my life.” 

It chanced that Mary Ann’s little sister, 
Lottie, was reading ‘‘Gellert’s Fables’’ in the 
adjoining room, and the door was open. She 
overheard Borner’s request and her father’s 
answer; and off she ran to tell Mary Ann the 
news. Not succeeding in finding her, she 
went to Justine to inquire where she was. 
“She has gone out,” replied Justine; ‘What 
do you want of her?” “I want to tell her 
something. I was reading in the green par- 
lor, and I heard Mr. Borner ask father if he 
might marry Mary Ann, and father said yes. 
I’m sorry, for I don’t like Mr. Borner; he is 
such a mean, sneaky man.”’ 

‘*He shall never marry her, as long as there’s 
breath left in my body,” exclaimed Justine. 
And in a state of high indignation she bounc- 
ed into the Counselor’s room. ‘‘A fine fath- 
er you are!” she exclaimed; ‘separating 
your daughter from the good, honorable man 
she loves, and forcing her to marry that mean, 
pitiful fellow, as smooth as a snake, and as 
artful as a fox. I will protest against it, as 
long as I have a tongue to speak with. 
When I meet your blessed wife at the last 
day, I will be able to tell her I kept my prom- 
ise to protect her children from all wrong. 
Isn’t it enough to have the Cossacks and Croa- 
tians prowling about everywhere, plundering, 
burning, and shooting, so that people are all 
the time in fear for their lives, that you must 
add to the horrors of war by murdering your 
poor child, and bringing my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave?”’ 

While she was going on inthis vehement 
way, Mary Ann entered the room, and glanc- 
ing from Justine to her father, with a look of 
consternation, she said, ‘‘What does this 
mean?”’ 

Her father told her of Borner’s proposal, 
and added, “I shall never compel you, my 
child; but it is my earnest wish that you 
should marry him. I have had many trou- 
bles, and am growing prematurely old. When 
I pass away, you and your sisters will be left 
poor. An honest man, a friend on whom I 
rely, wishes to take you under his protection; 
and he is able to support youhandsomely. If 
you consent, it will relieve my mind from 
much anxiety. I beg of you not to decide 
hastily.” 

Mary Ann, with many tears, pleaded that 
it was wrong to love one man and marry anoth- 





—St. Nicholas. 
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A WOMAN WHO MADE GOOD USE 
OF HER TONGUE. 
[Translated from the German.]} 








(CONCLUDED. ) 


Notwithstanding the continuance of the 
war, winter brought with it many social pleas- 
ures. Counselor EMlinger had always been 
averse to such entertainments, but now he 
urged his daughter to accept invitations. He 
gave her handsome dresses, and was dissatis- 
fied if she did not seem interested in fashions 
and dancing. Justine looked upon all this 
with no favorable eye. When she helped to 
array Mary Ann for the first ball she entered 
her protest against it. ‘Don’t you let your- 
self be blinded,” said she, ‘‘this is all man- 
agement. I understand it. I am not to be 
hoodwinked by his maneuvers. Think of 
him you love best, my dear, and hold fast to 
your faithfulness. A parcel of artificial flow- 
ers and gauze and finery is a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of a good man who loves 
you like his life. I hear Borner is going to the 
party, and he'll be round you all the time, 
like a purring cat. I know what he’s after. 
He has carried his mean head a deal higher 
since the Captain went away.”’ e 

Mary Ann made no reply, but Justine’s hint 
set her to thinking that Borner’s manner had 
indeed been different to her since the separa- 
tion between herself and her lover. Though 
sometimes tired of his presence, she had tried 
to be affable toward him, because her father 

was entertained by him. His attentions had 
been a matter of indifference to her; but, 
viewed in the light Justine threw upon them, 
the memory of them became hateful. The 
fact that fortune had lately favored this disa- 
greeable man increased her forebodings of 
tréuble on his account. A distant kinsman 
had died, and had unexpectedly left him a 
considerable estate. Since that event, his in- 
timacy with the family had greatly increased; 
obviously much to the satisfaction of Coun- 
selor Ellinger. Revolving these things in her 
mind, Mary Ann wondered that Justine had 
been so much more keen-sighted than herself 
in perceiving what they signified. She felt 
that a dark cloud was gathering over her head, 
and she resolved, cost what it would, to re- 
main faithful to Leo. 

Justine’s foresight was verified by the event. 

It was not long before Borner asked the Coun- 

selor to bestow his daughter upon him; and 

his proposal was received with warm embra- 


er. While she was speaking, her father was 

called out on business, and the poor girl was 

glad to rush to her own chamber, to be alone 

with her grief. She felt that she must be true 

to her own heart, but she found it hard to re- 

sist the supplications of her father. 

Borner, being destitute of tact or delicacy, 

unconsciously made himself more disagreeable 

than ever. He seemed to think the father’s 

consent gave him a right to claim proprietor- 

ship over the daughter. He followed her 

everywhere, watched all her looks and mo- 

tions, and was a perpetual spy upon her cor- 

respondence by letter. In the presence of her 

father, he behaved like a modest and reason- 

able suitor; but whenever he could catch her 

alone, he was very importunate in his wooing, 

and sometimes he resorted to threats. He 

hinted, ina mysterious way, that he had her 

peace and happiness in his power, and that he 

was capable of anything, if she rejected him. 

Such inuendoes filled her with undefined fore- 

bodings. The terrors of war surrounded 

them, and people lived in continual fear of 

impending disasters. 

She seldom went abroad, but one day she 

joined some young companions who were go- 
ing out of the city to gather grapes. When 

they had filled their baskets, they invited her 
to walk with them tothe place where Mrs. 

von Pixton used to live. It was a glorious 

day, and the waters of the Elbe flowed and 
sparkled, as they did on that delightful day 
when her dear mother, as she was accustomed 
to call her, talked with her so affectionately 
about the rural home they were to enjoy togeth- 
er; but oh, how changed itallseemed! While 
she was thinking sadly of all this, she heard 
steps coming behind her, and turning her head 
she saw Captain von Pixton ascending the 
hill. She welcomed him with a joyful excla- 
mation, and he came and seated himself with 
her under the great spreading tree, where his 
dear mother had talked with her about their 
future prospects. Her companions knew he 
was visiting his former home, and they had 
told him of their projected ramble. They 
now very kindly wandered away and left them 
alone. How like a blissful dream it seemed 
to have him once more at herside! And how 
short the time seemed when her companions re- 
turned and reminded her that the sun was set- 
ting! How beautiful earth, river and sky 
looked, as she walked back to the city with 
him! Her companions kept a little aloof, not 
to interrupt their conversation, full of tender 
allusions and hidden meanings. As they were 
walking through the streets in this way, a man 
slowly passed them, and turned to stare at 
Mary Ann. She recognized Borner and all 
her joyfulness vanished. At her father’s door, 
she bade Leo a hasty and agitated farewell. 





Her father was not at home; but his lamp was 

| lighted, and Borner sat there with a book, 
| waiting for him. He overwhelmed her with 
reproaches, and demanded that she should in- 
stantly promise to marry him. She told him 
she had never deceived him; that he had al- 
ways known she didn’t love him; and that 
she would now tell him, once for all, that she 
could never marry him. 

“So you are resolved to sacrifice me to Cap- 
tain von Pixton,’’ he replied bitterly. If you 
do, you will have cause to repentit. I have 
it in my power to be revenged by uttering a 
talismanic word;-but I will not do it, if you 
will give mea hope that my wishes may be 
fulfilled; and if you will keep secret what I 
have said to you.” 

‘I will not lower you in my father’s estima- 
tion by telling him of your unmanly threats,” 
she replied; ‘“‘but you are mistaken in my 
character, if you suppose you can thus com- 
pel me to do what I feel would be wrong.” 

Her father’s footsteps were heard, and the 
moment he opened the door, Borner, forget- 
ful of his usual fawning obsequiousness, hotly 
demanded that he should then and there exert 
his parental authority. The Counselor re- 
minded him that he had told him, in the be- 
ginning, that he would never force his daugh- 
ter into a marriage. He added, “It grieves 
and mortifies me to relinquish the hopes I had 
formed; but I must say I cannot respect a 
man who considers a compulsory marriage de- 
sirable.” 

-They parted with mutual irritation. This 
feeling soon died out in the mind of one; but 
it took root in the other, and brought forth 
poisonous fruit. 

Mary Ann slept little that night. Borner’s 
mysterious threats rendered her uneasy. She 
had often heard her father allude to troubles 
that weighed upon his mind. Could it be that 
Borner had knowledge of some dangerous se- 
cret? She was sure her father could not have 
been guilty of anything criminal; but, if it 
really was in Borner’s power to injure him, 
was it not her duty to submit to her father’s 
wishes? And yet could it be right for her to 
do so? Thus tossed about on a sea of doubts 
and fears, the gray light of morning dawned 
before her eyes closed in sleep. 

At breakfast, her father seemed more taci- 
turn and sad than usual; and he went out, 
without making his customary friendly adieu. 
Not long after, some Prussian officers and sol- 
diers came to inquire for him, and, not find- 
ing him at home, said they were sent to take 
possession of his keys and papers. Mary Ann 
was so frightened that she lost all pres- 
ence of mind; but Justine undertook to de- 
fend her master’s apartment, and by her bold- 
ness and address kept the intruders at bay for 
atime. In the midst of the confusion the 
Counselor arrived. He was surprised, but 
maintained a manly composure. The officers 
announced that they came to search his pa- 
pers by order of the king. As they would 
answer none of his questions, he stood with 
folded arms, and watched their proceedings. 
“There is a secret compartment in this draw- 
er; will you open it?” said one of the officers. 
The Counselor refused to give any informa- 
tion; and the officer, turning to a magistrate 
whom they had brought with them, said, 
“Open it by force, then, in the name of the 
king.”” The partition was soon broken, and 
the officer seized the papers it concealed. 
Mary Ann glanced at her father, and noticed 
a slight spasmodic shiver; but he instantly 
recovered his composure. Justine wondered 
at his patience, and her indignation would 
have broken out, had it not been restrained 
by a commanding look from him. 

The officer turned toward him and said, 
‘Counselor Ellinger, you are a prisoner; but, 
until the king’s pleasure is known, you will 
be guarded in your own house. We hope 
these papers may not prove the charges made 
against you.”’ 

“T am not ashamed of anything I have 
done,”’ replied the Counselor. ‘‘It has always 
been my aim to’serve my sovereign.” 

“The king of Prussia is your sovereign,” 
replied the officer, sternly; ‘‘and if these pa- 
pers confirm the accusations against you, you 
will be severely dealt with.” 

“Be it as God wills,” said the Counselor. 
“T have acted according to my own conscien- 
tious convictions of duty. But, I pray you, 
grant me one favor; tell me who is my accu- 
ser.’’ 

“Borner is the man,”’ replied the officer. 

Ellinger covered his face, and as Mary Ann 
tenderly clasped his hand, she felt that it trem- 
bled with agitation. 

The writings, when examined, proved that 
Ellinger had managed to retain a considera- 
ble portion of his receipts for the use of the 
royal family of his own country, against their 
conqueror, Frederick of Prussia. And after 
a few days orders came that he should be im- 
prisoned at Spandeau. It was impossible for 
him to be removed immediately, however, for 
excitement and anxiety had rendered him so 
ill, that he was confined to his bed. Justine 
was so stormy in her grief that they kept her 
out of the invalid’s room; but the children 
were with him constantly. Mary Ann was 
too much occupied with her father to notice 
Justine’s movements; and she was much sur- 
prised when her sister Louise told, as an ex- 
traordinary piece of news, that their faithful 
old demestic had put on a furred cloak and 








hood, and gone out in the evening. In the 
morning, she questioned her: ‘*Why, Justine, 
how came you, who never venture into the 
street, to go out in the cold evening air? 
Where did you go?”’ 

‘*My head did whirl round when I got into 
the street,’ replied Justine: ‘“‘but the good 
Lord preserved me. I went to have a talk 
with neighbor Neumann. He always has all 
the news about my General Ziethen. God 
bless him! If I hadn’t tended him so faith- 
fully when he was little master Joachim, he 
would never have been a great general.” 

‘Don’t go out in the evening air again,” 
said Mary Ann. ‘You are not looking well, 
and if you should take cold and be sick, it 
would add to our distress. Oh, Justine, 
what is to become of us? As soon as father 
gets better, they will carry him to Spandeau; 
and we shall not be permitted to go with him. 
When I think of him alone’in a damp dun- 
geon, I reproach myself bitterly, for this 
would not have happened if I had consented 
to marry Borner.”’ 

“God preserve you from such a fate!” ex- 
claimed Justine. ‘It makes me think of some- 
thing I heard read from a book, about a coun- 
try where they sacrificed maidens to a hideous 
monster. I told your father he was a mean 
wretch. He wouldn’t believe me; but he 
has found it out for himself, now.”’ 

In the afternoon Lottie crept into the inva- 
lid’s room, on tiptoe, and whispered, ‘‘Captain 
von Pixton has been here to inquire after fa- 
ther. He says he won’t leave Dresden till he 
knows how all is going. Would you believe 
it, Justine has gone out again, all dressed up; 
and she left this note for you.” 

Mary Ann opened the note and read: 

‘Dear child: Imust go away fora few days. 
Take care of the children, and don’t let them 
leave lights burning at night. Don’t be anx- 
ious about me, but pray to God to bless me 
in my outgoing.” 

Her father was awake, and called her. 


but my guide ran away as soon as he saw two 
muskets coming.” 

**Pooh! pooh!”’ exclaimed the king, “we've 
no time to listen to your adventures. What 
do you want?” 

The old woman, noticing that he was shab- 
bily dressed, while the other wore a handsome 
hussar uniform, cried out, ‘‘That sounds 
mighty important, sir. But if this gracious 
gentleman can listen, other folks needn’t be 
so saving of their ears. To be sure, I seem 
to be in a poor plight now, but many a one is 
more than he seems.” 

The officer in hussar uniform was greatly 
confused, but a look from the king cautioned 
him not to betray his incognito. Therefore, 
he merely said, ‘‘What can I do for you? I 
am General Ziethen.”’ 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the old wo- 
man. ‘Is it possible this is my little Joachim! 
It is a long time since my eyes have been 
blessed with a sight of you, my dear Lord 
General. Old Justine has dried up like a with- 
ered nut, as you see; butshe is the same old 
nurse that carried you about in her arms many 
a night, and taught you leap-frog, and tended 
you when you had the small-pox. And now 
I have come to ask a favor of you, in return.” 

‘Speak out,”’ replied the General. “I am 
very glad to see you again. I know how 
much I owe to your faithful care, and if I can 
do anything for you, it will give me pleasure 
to do it.” 

“IT want nothing for myself,”’ she answered, 
‘but I want you to do something for another 
for my sake. I have it very much at heart 
that you should doit. And it is my opinion 
that whoever can speak to the high ones of 
the earth to do a right thing, ought to speak; 
and whoever has an old debt to pay, ought to 
be glad of a chance to pay it to any of his fel- 
low creatures. You have it in your power to 
come round the king, just as I am coming 
round you, if I may so speak. * Now the king 





There was an unusual tenderness in his tones, 
and she conjectured he had heard Lottie de- 
liver Captain von Pixton’s friendly message. 
He asked her to call one of his guards, as he 
wished to obtain permission to see a friend. 
Toward evening, an old lawyer arrived, with 
whom her father remained alone two hours. 
Mary Ann was then summoned, and found 
him sitting up dressed. She fell upon his 
neck weeping; for now that he was recover- | 





ing his strength, she knew he would soon be 
torn from them. There was a gentle knock 
at the door, and Captain von Pixton entered. 
Mary Ann was so frightened, she dared not 
look her father in the face; but her heart 
throbbed with joy when she saw him hold out 
his hand to Leo, and heard him say, ‘‘I thank 
you for coming. I have wronged you, my 
young friend, and I beg you to accept the 
only reparation in my power. My children 
will soon be without a protector. I confide 
them to your care. Bea faithful husband to 
Mary Ann, and watch over her sisters. They 
will all be safe with your good mother. The 
bitterest experience of my life has taught me 
how much I erred in being governed by my 
prejudices. I can never forgive myself for | 
having trusted that hypocrite.”’ He placed 
Mary Ann’s hand within her lover’s, and 
said, ‘‘God bless you, my children.” 

The Captain embraced his old friend, and 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, ‘I 
will deserve your precious gift.” 

Mary Ann pressed her father’s hand in si- 
lence; but when he spoke of an immediate 
marriage, she said, ‘‘Oh, no, no! We cannot 
have a festival at such a time. We will go 
and live with Leo’s mother; but we cannot 
think of a bridal, till my fatheris free. A pe- 
tition in your favor, signed by many people, 
has been sent to the king.”’ 

‘“*T know it,” replied Ellinger, ‘‘but it will 
be in vain.” 

“Then I will remain Leo’s betrothed till 
God restores my father,” she said. 

‘Do as your heart dictates,” he replied; 
‘and should you become an orphan before 
that day arrives, your father will still bless 
your union.” 











Frederick the Great was in camp at Hoch- 
kirch, in a dangerous position, as his enemies, 
the Austrians, were in possession of the neigh- 
boring hights. He was desirous of withdraw- 
ing, and had fixed on the 15th of October for 
the retreat. On the 13th, two officers, riding 
from the outskirts of the camp, very early in 
the morning, heard a shrill voice calling out, 
‘‘Good sirs, do, for the love of heaven, help 
me to see General Ziethen! I must speak a 
few words to him; and if he is not here, I 
must speak to the king himself. I must, in- 
deed I must.”’ 

The voice came from a little old woman, 
sitting under the trees by the roadside. She 
was wrapped in furs, from which peeped forth 
a hooked nose and sparkling black eyes. 

One of the riders said to the other, ‘‘With 
your Majesty’s permission, I will inquire 
what this person wants.” 

“Question her yourself,” replied the king. 
“T will have nothing to do with the trumpet- 
toned old witch.” 

The old woman sprung up with wonderful 
agility, and shaking her clothes into shape 
she stood before the officer who approached 
her. ‘Gracious sir,’’ she said, ‘‘you will 
wonder to see a woman of my standing sitting 








here in the road, like a wandering gypsy; 


has done great injustice, and he ought to un- 
do it. That other gentleman is looking at me 
sharp enough to bore me through; but I’m 
not going to be turned from my purpose. I, 
who never venture into the streets, have trav- 
eled all the way from dear old Dresden, 
among tents and cannon and godless soldiers, 
and cold winds and fogs, to tell my story to 
you; and I’m going to tell it, and if he don't 
like to hear it, he can ride away. I have 
gone through all this toil and trouble with the 
hope that you will speak the truth to the king, 
and that he will retract what he has ordered.”’ 

The officer in shabby overcoat laughed, and 
said, ‘This is a strange tirade. It would not 
be the first time Gen. Ziethen has spoken the 
truth to the king; the only question is wheth; 
er the king will be likely to retract.’’ 

‘*And pray why shouldn’t he retract?’’ she 
inquired eagerly. ‘‘If he won’t do it, old 
Frederick isn’t so great as his own subjects, 
and foreigners, even his enemies, take him to 
be. He makes many women widows, and 
many children orphans. He can’t help that, 
because he has to defend himself against his 
enemies. But there’s my master, Counselor 
Ellinger, has three good children wringing 
their hands, and crying to God for help, be- 
cause their father is to be shut up in a dun- 
geon. And for what? Why, merely for pay- 
ing to his own king a portion of the income 
that belonged to him. Wouldn’t Frederick 
like to have one of his own subjects do as 
much for him, if he was in trouble. As I 
was saying, his wars make orphans enough, 
without his tearing a father from these dear 
girls. Why shouldjhe heap up the distress he 
brings on women and children, till the meas- 
ure runs over? Here is the king in a canvas 
tent, through which a cannon-ball may whizz 
atany moment. Before to-morrow, he may 
have been sent to his last account; anda good 
deed done to-diy may help the scale from 
weighing down against him.”’ 

The words poured from the old woman’s 
lips in a continuous torrent, till sheer exhaus- 
tion compelled her to pause and take breath. 
Meanwhile, another General rode up and, tak- 
ing off his cap, saluted the meanly dressed 
man as ‘Your Majesty.”’ 

Justine was greatly astonished; but she for- 
got everything except pride and joy at being 
so near the great king, of whom she had pre- 
viously caught only a distant glimpse among 
a crowd of soldiers. Nothing daunted by the 
mistake she had made, she stepped directly be- 
fore him and exclaimed, ‘‘So this is Frederick 
the Great! My own glorious king! forI, too, 
am a Prussian, and if I were a man I would 
desire nothing better than to fight for him and 
die for him.” 

**You have a powerful tongue of your own, 
my good woman,” said the king, ‘‘but I can- 
not countermand my orders. It is necessary 
to make an example of Counselor Ellinger.”’ 

“But,” urged Justine, ‘‘I will say one word 
if it were the last I should ever utter. You 
would praise a loyal Prussian for doing for 
you what the Counselor did for his master.” 

‘‘The man knew me to be his master,” re- 
torted Frederick. ‘‘He was bound to obey 
me, and I am not to be trifled with. Gen. 
Ziethen, provide for this woman and take 
measures for her safe return. Forward!” 

The horsemen vanished. Justine groaned 
and said, ‘So all I have done is in vain. It 
takes all the strength out of me. I feel tired 
to death. I don’t know how I am éver to get 
back to Dresden. Ob, what will become of 
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Master Ellinger and the poor dear children?” 

“Be comforted,” replied General Ziethen. 
“J must follow the king now, but I will send 
some one here to take care of you. You shall 
have comfortable quarters for the night and 
in the morning I will provide for your safe re- 
turn.’’? And, touching his cap to her, he also 
rode away. , 

Night descended upon the Prussian camp, 
a night destined to prove disastrous. The 
Austrians had planned an attack; but, in or- 
der to deceive their enemies, they kept their 
tents standing, their watchfires burning, and 
their laborers busy at entrenchments. Some 
hussars thought they discerned unusual move- 
ments going on in the Austrian camp, and a 
consultation was held in Frederick’s tent. 
Several brigades were ordered to be in readi- 
ness, but as all remained quiet the Prussians 
at last resigned themselves to sleep. 

In the darkness they were awakened by the 
roar of their own gung. The Austrians were 
upon them and crowds of their own soldiers 
had deserted to their side. A terrible battle 
ensued and lasted forfive hours. The village 
of Hochkirch was in flames. The king’s two 
pages fell by his side, his horse was shot un- 
der him, and he himself was wounded. The 
Prussians fought with desperate valor, but the 
Austrians had such an overwhelming superior- 
ity of numbers that they were forced to re- 
treat. 

When their weary and scattered forces were 
again collected, Frederick gave orders for en- 
campment and cheered his troups with prom- 
ises of glorious reprisals hereafter. But his 
heart was heavy within him when he saw how 
many of his brave officers were 
While the surgeon was dressing his wound, 
General Ziethen entered. 

“Well, my dear Ziethen,”? said the king, 
‘twe had a rough wakening, but we shall pay 
them for it yet. That trumpet-tongued old 
witch spoke like an oracle, when she said 
there was no knowing where a ball might bit 
before the morrow. Where is she?” 

“She was lodged in Hochkirch, and nobody 
thought to rescue her when the village was 
burned,’’ replied Ziethen. ‘The old woman 
has always sacrificed herself for others, and 
now, in fulfilling a mission of humanity, she 
has laid down her life.” 

“T am truly sorry,’ said the king. ‘Well, 
she spoke some true words to me, and she shall 
not have died in vain. I will pardon Ellin- 
ger’s offense as an offering on her grave.” 

“T thank your most gracious Majesty,” re- 
plied Ziethen, ‘but I cannot but wish my poor 
old Justine were here to hear it.” 

‘Never look backward,” said Frederick. 
‘**Tis of no use and we have work ahead to 
retrieve this night’s disaster.” 

* * * * & * 


missing. 


It was a bright wintry day, early in Decem- 
ber. The sun glittered on the frozen surface 
of the Elbe and lighted up the windows of a 
country villa, where Madame von Pixton was 
arranging a festive table, and Lottie and 
Louise were decorating thie walls with green 
garlands. Counselor Ellinger sat by a cheer- 
ful fire, looking at the landscape through the 
windows, from which the pretty frost flowers 
were melting away. In the parlor above, 
Mary Ann was standing at the window, ar- 
rayed in white muslin, pearls and a bridal 
wreath. Her hand was clasped in Leo’s, to 
whom she said: ‘‘What a charming winter 
day! How beautiful the ice-spangled trees 
look against the deep blue sky! Oh, my dear 
Leo, what a lovely shelter God has given us, 
while the country all round us is desolated by 
war.”’ 

“You do not hail our bridal day so cheer- 
fully as I do,’ said Capt. von Pixton. ‘The 
tears are in your eyes and you seem only half 
happy.” 

“Do not deem me ungrateful, my dear 
friend,’’ responded Mary Ann. ‘I am sur- 
rounded by those I love, my father is free, and 
thou art mine. Iam deeply thankful for all 
these blessings, but I cannot help thinking of 
poor old Justine, who was always looking for- 
ward to being present at my wedding. She 
took such kind care of mother and of us chil- 
dren, and none of us were with her to close 
her eyes. It would be wrong to forget her in 
the midst of our happiness. She saved our 
father, and I never saw him so softened as he 
was by the news of her death.’’ 

Lottie sprang into the room, saying the 
minister was coming and her father wanted 
Leo to receive him at the door. Capt. von 
Pixton went immediately. 

“How those ear-rings become you!” ex- 
claimed Lottie, ‘*I wish I had a pair. But 
hasn’t Rosina arranged my hair prettily? I 
used to be so vexed with Justine’s old-fash- 
ioned way of dressing it. But, dear me, I 
should be willing to look like a fright to-day 
if our good old Justine were only here.”’ 

The door was opened softly and Louise came 
in leading Justine by the hand. The girls 
were beside themselves with joy. They jump- 
ed about and clapped their hands and hugged 
the old woman and half stifled her with kisses. 
Justine seemed bewildered and, for a wonder, 
was silent awhile. 

“Oh, what a glorious surprise for Mary 
Ann’s wedding!” exclaimed Lottie. 

“For Mary Ann’s wedding,” repeated Jus- 
tine. ‘Ah, yes, I didn’t notice her dress. I 
needn't guess who the bridegroom is, No 
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mortal has seen me but Louise. I came into 


| seeks its level. 


Cultivate or educate the 


the back door for I looked so like a tramp I | whole man, and not merely the grosser attrib- 


| it passes my comprehension how people can 
| like to travel. 


If you could see the places I 
have slept in, with doves and hens! And 
there was a horrible battle in the night and 
Hochkirch was all afire, and I was sick a bed, 
and if a strong man hadn’t caught me up and 
carried me out, not a cinder of me would have 
been left. And I lay sick there for weeks in 
a dirty old hovel, and everything went whirl- 
ing round in my old-head. But I got back to 
dear old Dresden at last. Anda fine pickle 
my nice furred mantle was in by thattime. I 
went to my gossip, Neumann, and he told me 
you were all living with Madam von Pixton, 
so I came here.”’ 

“You don’t know how we have mourned 
for you, dear Justine,” said Mary Ann. ‘Gen- 
eral Ziethen wrote to father that you were 
burned at Hochkirch, and that what you had 
said to King Frederick induced him to grant 
a pardon.”’ 

**You don’t say your father is pardoned 
shouted Justine. ‘God bless King Frederick! 
and God bless my general! May the good 
Lord forgive me for saying a word about my 
hardships. Thank the Lord God that I am 
good for something. That such a poor worm 
as I could save your father from those horri- 
ble dungeons, will be a comfort till my dying 
hour. 


good thing it is to be able to use one’s tongue 
and not to be put out of countenance by a pair 
of sharp eyes. Thank the Lord for his good- 
ness! I will never say another word about 
my troubles. Joy gives me perfect rest.”’ 

Mrs. von Pixton entered with her son to say 
they were waiting for the bride. “Oh, moth- 
er! Oh, Leo! hereis our Justine,’ exclaimed 
Mary Ann. ‘Let me dress her up a little for 
she must lead me in.” 

They greeted her warmly. ‘How delight- 
ed your father will be,” said Leo. ‘I little 
thought anything could add so much to the 
happiness of this day.” 

**A thousand times welcome, dear faithful 
friend,” said his mother. ‘*Mary Ann may 
brush you up a little, but there is no need of 
dressing. If such unselfishness and fidelity 
as yours are notthe best of wedding garments 
I do not rightly understand the Bible.”’ 





WOMEN IN THE GRANGE. 


Iam more and more convinced, by contin- 
uous observation, that our Granges are not 
interesting and prosperous when our women 
do not attend them. It takes just the same 
kind of elements to make the Grange pleasant, 
interesting and profitable, that it does the 
farmer’s home. There is a perfect natural- 
ness and fitness in this. The sacred history 
of our race informs us that the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden, and 
caused to grow out of the ground every tree 
that was pleasant to the sight and good for 
food. He placed our first parents in that 
garden, the history says, to dress it and to 
keep it. 

Why were the trees that were pleasant to 
the sight plaeed in the garden? Manifestly 
for the gratification of an ennobling attribute 
with which he had endowed the race. This 
clearly shows that we were not created to be 
mere drudges; simply to work and eat, like 
the lower order of animals. We were endow- 
ed with a taste forthe beautiful. More espec- 
ially is this so with the better half of humani- 
ty. The stronger and more muscular physical 
organism of man indicates that he was intend- 
ed to endure the heavier burdens of life, to be 
the protector and defender of his more deli- 
cate helpmate, and frequently his arduous 
duties have the tendency to blunt and deaden 
his taste or relish for the beautiful. But the 
the presence of his help-meet, with her keener, 
niore delicate and purer tastes for the beauti- 
ful, is a constant reminder to him, and re- 
awakens in him the higher and nobler aspira- 
tions of his nature. 

Brothers, we cannot afford to dispense with 
the society of our wives, daughters and sisters 
inthe Grange. See to it that you not only 
do not throw obstacles in their way of attend- 
ing. but that you remove, as far as possible 
every obstacle to their attendance. Help 
them, and encourage them to attend. Under 
our amended Constitution, boys can enter the 
Grange at sixteen years of age. Take the 
boys and girls into the Grange as soonas they 
are sixteen. They could not go to a better 
school. Train them up there under your own 
eyes, surrounded by such influences as you 
choose yourselves. 

The Grange organization gives us superior 
advantages for selecting our own society. It 
is favorable to the cultivation of the higher 
virtues—social, moral, intellectual and eco- 
nomic. These prepare the way for true prog- 
ress, usefulness and happiness. The Grange 
that practically ignores the influence of wo- 
man, and the encouragement and training of 
our youth, is a failure, and ought to be. It 
will soon be eaten up with sordid selfishness; 
it will have no proper appreciation of the 
natural taste for the beautiful and ornamental, 
and this attribute of our nature will be lost in 
a brutishness of propensity unworthy of man- 
kind. Cultivate the social and moral, intelec- 
tual and economic virtues, and maternal or 
financial benefits follow as naturally as water 


: | 
And now, children, you see what a 


tinction between man and the brute creation. 
Properly educated and developed, we can en 
| joy things pleasant to the sight, as well as 
| things good for food, and so far as the pleas- 
ures of our senses are concerned, answer the 
manifest purposes of the Creator.—Monthly 


Talk. 








THE “TREASURY GIRLS.” 





The Terre Haute Express does a proper and 
manly thing in defending the ladies of the 
treasury department—or, as journalistic scav- 
engers call them, the ‘Treasury Girls’’-—from 
the aspersions of the press. There is no trait 
in human nature more contemptible and loath- 
some than that which leads ‘men to suspect 
the virtue of all women, and to lend themselves 
to the vile work of inventing and circulating 
slanders on the female sex. It is the essence 
of meanness, the very type of all that is dis- 
honorable. Show us a man who habitually 
indulges in aspersion of the female sex, and 
we will show you one who is lost to every 
finer feeling of his nature and devoid of true 
manhood. ‘The women employed in the treas- 
ury department, numbering altogether five 
hundred, are as pure, intelligent and virtuous 
as any equal number of women or girls that 
might be selected from any church or board- 
ing school in the land. Many of them have 
moved in the highest social circles. Among 
them are daughters, sisters or widows of men 
who have held high positions and rendered 
distinguished service to the country. It is 
probably true that some unworthy ones have 
secured places there, but they are the rare 
exceptions, the great majoriiy being above 
suspicion or reproach, Circumstances have 
compelled them to labor for a livelihood, and 
they render the government excellent service 
for less compensation than men receive for the 
same work. Yet, because they are in an ex- 
posed and defenseless position, and because 
some of them have personal beauty, the scav- 
engers and dirt-eaters of the press dare to de- 
fame the whole class. Such fellows do more 
then dishonor the journalistic profession; they 
dishonor the race.—Z/ndianapolis Journal. 





HUMOROUS. 
-o-— 

A new sign for a tavern has recently been 
invented—Dew-drop inn (do drop in). 

A poor fellow who pawned his watch says 
that he raised his money with a lever. 

What language does an Arabian child speak 
before it cuts its teeth ?—Gum-Arabic, unques- 
tionably. 

Why are chickens the most profitable things 
a farmer can keep?—Because for every grain 
they give a peck. 

The minister who divides his discourses into 
too many heads will find it difficult to procure 
attentive ears for all of them. 

‘Why should we celebrate Washington’s 
birthday more than mine?’’ asked a teacher. 
‘*Because he never told a lie,” shouted a little 
boy. 

‘“‘How much did he leave?” said a lady on 
learning the death of a wealthy citizen. ‘‘Ev- 
ery thing,’’ responded the lawyer; ‘the didn’t 
take a dollar with him.”’ 

‘*‘Madam,” said a gentleman to his wife, “‘let 
me tell you, facts are very stubborn things. 
‘Dearie me, you don’t say so!” quoth the 
lady; ‘‘why what a fact you must be!”’ 

Two persons of satiric turn met a neighbor, 
and said, ‘‘Friend, we have been disputing 
whether you are most knave or fool.” The 
| man took each of the querists by the arm, so 
that he was in the middle. ‘In truth,” said 
he, “I believe I am between the two.”’ 

“What are you about?’’ inquired a lunatic 
of a cook who was industriously picking the 
feathers froma fowl. ‘‘Dressing a chicken,”’ 
answered the cook, “I should call that un- 
dressing,’’ replied the crazy fellow. The cook 
looked reflective. 

There was an old Quaker who had an unfor- 
tunate reputation of non-resistance. It was 
said that any one could jostle him, tread on his 
toes or tweak his nose with impunity, until 
one market-day a blustering fellow, being told 
that vonder was a man who, if he was smitten 
on one cheek would turn the other also, 
thought it would be sport to try him. Step 
ping up to the sturdy, good natured Friend, he 
slapped his face. The old man looked at him 
sorrowfully for a moment, then slowly turned 
his other cheek, and received anotker buffet. 
Upon that he coolly pulled off his coat. “I 
have cleared the law,” said he, ‘‘and now thee 
must take it.”” And he gave the cowardly fel- 
low a tremendous thrashing. 

‘‘Intemperance,” said Mrs. Partington sol- 
emnly, with emotion in her tone, ‘tis like an 
after-dinner speech;”’ at the same time bring- 
ing her hand, containing the snuff she had just 
brought from the box, down upon her knee, 
while Lion, witha violent sneeze, walked away 
to another part of the room, ‘Intemperance 
is a monster with many heads, and creeps into 
the bosoms of families like any conda or alli- 
gacor, and destroys its peace and happiness 
forever. But, thank Heaven, a new Erie has 
dawned and soon the hydrant-headed monster 
will be overturned! Isn’t it strange that men 
will put enemies into their mouths to steal 
away their heads?’’? ‘Don’t you regard tak- 
ing snuff as a vice?’? we asked innocently. 
“If it is,’ she replied, “it’s so small a one 
that Providence won't take no notice of it; and 
besides my oil factories would miss it so!” 








L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 
Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. %—ly 





We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 


faction. 


DAvis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medi- 
cine,even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 


every nation known to Ameri¢ans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 


time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, ete., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul 
ties, it fas been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 

We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 


The sTAIN occasioned by external application of 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PuPIts, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes. The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 
graduates of the school have entered the Boston 
University, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and others are teaching successfully, 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most retining influences, 
with every appliance for the comfort and health of 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesdays in August from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Gnoom & Co., 82 
State Street, at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
“7 mail. CUSHINGS & LADD, 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 


Lady Students. 


H1iS INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty, on condition that young women shall receive at 

the University an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, caretully furnished and provided with Baths, 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamenta 
Grounds, 

The lady students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the Cuiversity, and to 
the sermons preached during the year in the adja- 
cent University Chapel, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 
pose. 

The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coming University year, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

30—Tt Irnaca, N. Y. 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF BOSTON. 


Examinations for Women. 








The third examination for women by Harvard 
University, will be heliin boston or Cambridge in 
May, }876, under the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent 
to the secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circu- 
lars of explanation will be sent free to any address, 
and a pamphlt containing complete details, with 
specimen examination papers, will be forwarded 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time, (day and hour), will be sent to all can- 
didates on April 15, 1876. 

Address, 


Secretary Woman’s Educational Asso., 
31—4t 68 BEACON 8T., Boston, Mass. 





| Fag + SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly ull, Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
23—17t 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST CONCORD, VERMONT. 


J, A. TENNEY, M. 








the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 





alcohol. 
Beware of all Imitations. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 
PERRY DAvis & SON, Proprietors, 


28—10t Providence, R. I. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PuysicraAn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice tor many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 


The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. ‘“Consumption’s ghastly form” has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman, 


In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and succeessful.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charies O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians, 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 





MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. v.,} Physicians, 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids, Send for a circular. 
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Mrs. If. B. O'Leary, M.D., 
Has removed to 75 Chester Square, (near Tre- 


mont Street), Office hours from 10 A, M. tol P. M., 
29—4t 





Sundays and Mondays excepted. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EVROPRAN PLAN, 

17 frattle street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
<r” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their t 8 with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28, 


“Keep thy House and thy Bouse will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 











Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
— No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New York. 





An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


$5 t $20 per day. Agents wanted. Al 

0 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
ug, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anything else. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. )full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delayr Now is 
the time. Dov t look for work or business3\<ewhere, 








Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 


until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSO: 
& Co., Portiané, Me. “ 2—1ly ad 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Argument of Miss F. Ellen Burr before the Legisla- 
‘tive Committee of Connecticut, July 8, 1875. 








Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee : 

It is a somewhat tiresome and discouraging 
task to argue the right of intelligent adults to 
the use of their own reasoning faculties in mat- 
ters of government, matters that concern all 
equally, both men and women. There should 
be as little occasion to argue such a right as 
to argue one’s right to the free air of heaven. 
The state of society or of custom that has 
made disfranehisement the chronic condition” 
of women, would almost discourage one from 
attempting to change it. Customs and laws 
that have become moss-grown and hoary with 
age are difficult things to deal with, and can- 
not be changed ina day. There is nothing 
like long habit—the growing into a thing from 
generation to generation—to render it almost 
as fixed and inimovable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. A heritage of injustice 
handed down from century to century, will 
sear the conscience and render it nearly im- 
pervious to appeals of justice. 

However, there is an old adage which says: 
“A constant dropping will wear away a 
stone;” and so the advocates of Woman's 
equality before the law have knocked at the 
doors of Legislature after Legislature, con- 
tinually denied but never entirely discouraged, 
and upheld by the conviction that truth and 
principle will win the day at last, and that 
beyond many defeats lies the victory. The 
battle of Bull Run was as necessary to the 
final result of the war as was the battle of 
Gettysburg. Defeats open our eyes and show 
us our weak points. It 1s as important to 
know your weak points as your strong ones, 
and to know every argument your adversary 
can bring against you, as well as to know 
those that favor your side. As a celebrated 
master of logic once said: 

“If you have no real opponents to your 
argument, then get up imaginary ones, and 
bring all the most powerful arguments that 
your reason can suggest against your own 
argument, in order to combat them and 
strengthen your own side, for only in this 
way can you be strong. He who will hear 
only one side must of necessity be weak.”’ 

Viewed in this light, we may say there are 
no defeats—only stepping stones to victory— 
at least, to the person who starts with right on 
his side. John Stuart Mill has expressed the 
same or a similar idea, exceedingly well. He 
says: 

““Yne person with a belief, is a social pow- 
er equal to ninety-nine who have only inter- 
ests. On the day when the protomartyr was 
stoned to death at Jerusalem, while he who 
was to be the Apostle of the Gentiles stood by 
‘consenting unto his death,’ would any one 
have supposed that the party of the stoned 
man were then and there the strongest power 
in society? And has not the event proved 
that they were so? Because their’s was the 
most powerful of then existing beliefs. The, 
same element made a monk of Wittenberg, at 
the meeting of the Diet of Worms, a more 
powerful social force than the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth and all the princes there 
assembled.” 

Woman Suffragists have a belief as un- 
shaken as that of the protomartyr of whom 
Mr. Mill here speaks. They started with 
only a handful of advocates some forty years 
ago, but that handful has increased to hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the country. 
This growth the enemies of the cause ac- 
knowledge. Three years ago the Hon. Ste- 
venson Archer of Maryland, in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, made a 
speech in opposition to Woman Suffrage, on 
the occasion of the introduction of a bill for 
Woman Suffrage. The bill came from the 
Senate and was introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Vice-President Wilson. 
Mr. Archer opened his remarkable tirade by 
stating some pungent truths. I quote from 
the official report of his speech: 

“Sir, who but a veritable fanatic could 
have believed, ten years ago, that the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall women be ailowed to vote?’ 
would so soon come to be considered through- 
out the greater portion of our country as one 
to be seriously entertained by the various po- 
litical assemblies, law-making bodies and ju- 
dicial tribunals of the land? There is pro- 
bably not one gentleman in either branch of 
this, our National Legislature—nay, of any 
Legislature in the whole country, North or 
South, who would not at that time, ten brief 
years ago, have laughed to scorn the proposi- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. But this socio-po- 
litical aspect of affairs has long since ceased 
to be funny. It has become so serious, in- 
deed, that all who are at heart opposed to the 
success of the new movement must leave off 
regarding these innovators as mere petticoated 
harlequins, who, with caps and bells and 
clownish grimace, once made us hold our sides 

with pain of laughing. A monstrous army 
is now coming down upon us—a hundred thou- 
sand whirlwinds in petticoats—which we must 
firmly meet or be overwhelmed by the storm. 
In Maine, one branch of the legislative body 
has already passed a law making female citi- 
zens electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, and at last accounts the 
other branch was debating the question. In 

Utah, the Convention to form a new State 

Constitution have incorporated Woman Suf- 

frage in that instrument. In Iowa, last year, 

the two Houses concurred in an amendment to 
the State Constitution striking out the word 

‘male.’ In thelower house of the Pennsyl- 

vania Legislature only a few weeks ago, a bill 

to allow women seats in the Convention for 
revising the State Constitution, barely failed 
by a vote of 38to 31. In the Massachusetts 

Legislature there was lately a tie vote on Wo- 

man Suffrage; and, only a few days ago, a 

Legislative committee of the same State re- 

ported in favor of so amending the State Con- 





stitution as to allow women the right to vote 
and hold office; and had it not been for ex- 
traordinary efforts of the over-zealous chap- 
lain, who put up an ill-timed prayer that it 
might please the Almighty to procure the 
passage of the measure by softening the hard 
hearts of men, it would most probably have 
been passed; but that innovation upon the 
method of engineering an enactment through, 
alarmed enough old fogies and sticklers for 
parliamentary usage to cause its defeat by a 
vote of about 130 to 70. But Wyoming is 
ahead of them all. There women have been 
allowed by law to vote, hold office, sit on ju- 
ries, etc. Of course many of the strong- 
minded were at hand—for, indeed, where are 
they not nowadays—ready to avail themselves 
of the enactment. So women have voted, 
held office and sat on juries. The monstrous 
thing has actually been done! From Cape 
Cod, then, to the Rocky Mountains, the work 
goes bravely on. These women show an ear- 
nestness worthy of a better cause. Mrs. Stan- 
ton, one of their most prominent leaders, 
says: ‘Let religion, philanthropy, charity, 
art, science, literature, center on Woman's 
enfranchisement. Let the churches go with- 
out lamps, pastors without donations, the 
heathen without tracts, men without buttons 
and children without bibs. We have worked 
six thousand years to lift men up into gods; 
now let us lift ourselves upand learn good 
and evil, or, what is better, the difference be- 
tween them.’ Each one of these women, 
moreover, can talk and write as much as any 
ten of the so-called sterner sex. The conse- 
quence of all this energetic earnestness is that 
their meetings are frequent all over the land, 
and their journals are met with, turn which 
way you will. In England there are upwards 
of twenty Woman Suffrage Associations in 
full blast, numbering among their mem- 
bers many lords and high born ladies. 
Last year, 187,000 persons petitioned Par 
liament in favor of the measure, and 202, 
of that body, it is known, will vote for its pas- 
sage. Parliament has already enacted that 
women may vote in municipal affairs and vote 
for and sit on school boards, which is, in fact, 
one half the victory already gained. So that 
it will be seen that in the great race thus far, 
the English and American marms are about 
‘nip and tuck,’ and the track ahead clearing 
for both. The proceedings of these Associa- 
tions and Conventions can no longer be pub- 
lished under the head of ‘amusements.’ The 
thing has long since got to be too serious for 
that. Nor would it be advisable now, as it 
might have been a few years ago, to turn 
these revolutionists over to the ducking-stool 
as common scolds; nay, considering their 
nature, no less than their numbers, it would 
be hardly safe, unless backed by an army of 
no snvall dimensions.” 

Gentlemen, this rose-colored picture of the 
vigorous growth of Woman Suffrage is from 
an enemy to the cause, and therefore all the 
more striking. Coming from this source, it is 
not likely to be exaggerated. Charles Lamb 
once said that he “knew of nothing more de- 
lightful than to doa good deed and have some- 
body else find it out accidentally and tell of 
it.” It is really very comforting to have such 
praise as this come from the enemy’s quarter. 
Yes, the days of ducking-stools are gone by. 
Mr. Archer was rather unfortunate in intro- 
ducing that point—unfortunate for his own 
argument—for the barbarism that upheld 
ducking-stools for women is of a piece with 
the babarism that upholds the shutting them 
outfrom a voice in their own government; and 
this barbarism will be sent after the ducking 
stools, let us hope, before many years have 
passed. 

This demand for Woman Suffrage did not 
originate in our day, but runs back into the 
mists of the past. Nearly 2500 years ago, 
Plato grasped the full significance of the idea, 
and, in his model ‘‘Republic,’”’ conceded all 
that the most radical modern advocates of the 
cause could ask. And our own modern Plato, 
Stuart Mill, has presented the logic of our 
cause so clearly that no one can refute his ar- 
guments. And we are backed up by hundreds 
of substantial authorities, but these two are 
a host in themselves. But principle is better 
than authority, and Plato and Mill had to go 
back to the prime source from whence comes 
all true inspiration. 

In the State of Connecticut to-day are 100,- 
000 women. They are denied all voice in the 
government that rules them, while they are 
compelled to pay taxes for its support the 
same as those who havea voice init. This 
is like making a slave pay the expenses of 
his own bondage. The Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale once wrote a story about “‘A man with 
no country.” If he had written one about a 
woman with no country it would have been 
more to the point, fer no woman has really 
any country. All women are aliens. They 
stand outside of government—political non- 
entities—political ‘*What-is-its,” more re- 
markable than the famous creature Barnum 
had on exhibition—more remarkable at least in 
a political point of view. Every year a good 
deal of Fourth of July gunpowder is wasted, 
as well as a good deal of patriotic eloquence, 
over a government that is only free in name. 
They sing to us, 


“The star spangled banner, oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


But how can any American woman on a 
foreign shore, or on this shore for that matter, 
listen to that song with any particular feeling 
of pride or patriotism? No woman can, if 
she uses her commonsense for five minutes. 
The thought that it waves over a nation only 
half free, has a wonderful tendency to dimin- 
ish the brightness of its stars. The national 
song of old England, ‘‘Long Live the Queen,” 
is better calculated to command women’s pa- 
triotism and respect, for there women can rule 
if they cannot vote. But they do vote there 
now in municipal elections. The disfranchise- 
ment of women in this country is now more 





, degrading to them than to the women of any 


| other country, because now they are the only | 


| disfranchised class in the country; all men, 
no matter how ignorant and degraded, are 
placed politically abovethem. The ignorance 
and scum of foreign lands as well as of our 
own is liftedto a pedestal above the most en- 
lightened women of the land. 100,000 women 
in this State—and this is a small one. Gen- 
tlemen, is it good policy for this government 
to strike out of politicalexistence so large and 
intelligent a part of the community, while so 
large a percentage of ignorant votes—yearly 
on the increase—is rapidly rendering unsafe 
the foundations of our government? Emi- 
gration from the Old World will in time 


of our body politic. 
land, France, are grafting the ideas of monar- 
chical Europe upon this country through her 
poorer and uneducated classes. They came 
here to escape oppression at home; but the 
examples they have had set before them 
through generations of oppression do not 
fit them for the most enlightened exercise of 
the ballot, of which they so soon come into 
possession here. Is not the vote of our in- 
telligent, native-born American women needed 
to offset this ignorant foreign vote? It would 
seem that the mere matters of policy and pub- 
lic safety demand Woman’s votes, were there 
no argument from the point of abstract jus- 
tice. 

And the argument from this point of view— 
that of mere policy—is still stronger with 
Southerners; for some of the Legislatures 
South, are now composed of two-thirds black 
men. I believe, in a few of the Southern 
States, the proportion of blacks is still greater 
than that. The government there, is actually 
in the hands of a class of men who cannot 
spell their own names straight, much less 
write them. The blacks are not to blame for 
their ignorance; it is the result of another 
foul wrong perpetrated by this government, 
or rather protected by this government for 
many generations. Is it within the bounds of 
human possibility that a whole class can be 
lifted from so degrading a system of slavery 
as that, and immediately take the reins of 
government into their hands with any degree 
of safety to the people? Js it possible for 
them to steer the ship of state wisely and 
well when all they know of government has 
been learned at the whipping post and the 
block of the auctioneer? It is well known 
that, as a general rule, there is no greater ty- 
rant than a slave, besotted by ignorance and 
serfdom, lifted from his degraded condition 
and placed in that of master. He has learned 
the system of cruelty too well not to profit 
by it when the reins are placed in his own 
hands. Would not the people of those States 
feel safer to-day if the legislative seats of 
those poor blacks were occupied by intelligent 
white women? 

But the North as well as the South requires 
the votes of women, and the question of right 
is a higher one than that of policy, and is the 
more powerful argument. That women have 
the same right to the ballot as men, no one 
who looks at the matter in the light of reason 
can dispute. How did men acquire the right 
to it? Were they born with a divine right 
to it on the old theory of the divine right of 
kings? All governments are founded ori- 
ginally on force, and ballots have been pre- 
empted by men as the squatter sovereign pre- 
empts his lands—by right of possession and 
previous occupation. Men were not born with 
a ballot in their hands. They were born with 
the natural right to exercise their own reason- 
ing powers in the affairs of life, and so were 
women; and these affairs include those of 
government, of course, none being more im- 
portant or more closely connected with their 
happiness or misery. This right was implied 
when the Creator endowed women with brains 
equally with men. Had he intended them for 
a subordinate class he would have given them 
as little sense as the cattle on a thousand hills. 
The intellect was made for use and not to lie 
dormant, nor to bow at the beck of another. 

There is no surer test of the state of civili- 
zation of a land than the position the women 
of thatland occupy. Look at China, station- 
ary for thousands of years—for thousands of 
centuries for aught we know; and stationary 
atso lowanebb. The fearful scenes of bar- 
barism enacted in that country are unpleas- 
ant to contemplate. On no part of this round 
globe can women be found at such a heart- 
sickening point of degradation as in China. 
The dumb beasts that roam the fields are treat- 
ed with more respect and occupy really a 
higher position, for the female of the brute 
creation has equal freedom with the male, and 
is not prostituted to so vile purposes as the 
human female of that land. No woman has 
a soul in Chinese theology, whatever that may 
be. They are created mainly for purposes of 
prostitution. The ship loads that are brought 
over from China to San Francisco every year, 
are fast turning that city into one huge broth- 
elhouse. This comes of male domination, and 
of recognizing women merely as animals and 
not as reasoning, intelligent beings. 

. A friend of mine who had been at the head 
of a large Chinese Mission School in San Fran- 
cisco, was telling me recently how she had 
tried to get Chinese women into the mission- 
school to receive the benefits of civilized teach- 
ings. But it always broke up the school; as 





| whether that class be male or female. 
change the character of our institutions and | quickly the ballot commanded the respect of 
Ireland, Germany, Eng- | others for the negro, as well as his own. It 


| 


| 


tsoon as the women entered the men would 
| put their books up their sleeves and march 
| out of the house. Such is a Chinaman’s idea 
of women that he considers it utterly degrad- 
ing to have anything to do with them in pub- 
| lic, even to be taught the primer with them. 

I could not help thinking what a satire this 

was on civilized institutions, which exclude 

women from our colleges and legislative halls. 

The underlying idea springs from the same 
| source, though the Chinese is so much more 
| degraded in the scale. An irresponsible, sub- 
| ordinate class cannot command the respect 
| that a responsible class can, in the full exercise 
| of all their God-given rights—no matter 
How 


also broadened their views. 
ed it well when he said: 


Mr. Mill express- 


‘*Wherever the sphere of action of human 
beings is artificially circumscribed, their sen- 
timents are narrowed and dwarfed in the same 
proportion. Let a person have nothing to do 
for his country and he will not care for it. It 
has been said of old that in a despotism there 
is at most but one patriot—the despot him- 
self. It is a great discouragement to a class 
to be left outside the constitution; to be re- 
duced to plead from outside the door to the 
arbiters of their destiny, not taken into the 
consultation within. Political discussions fly 
over the heads of those who have no votes. 
Whoever has no vote, and no prospect of ob- 
taining it, will either be a permanent malcon- 
tent or will feel as one whom the general 
affairs of society do not concern....... 
All human beings have the same interest in 
good government, and they have equal need 
of a voice in it to secure their share of its ben- 
efits. If there be any difference, women re- 
quire it more than men, since, being physi- 
cally weaker, they are more dependent on law 
and society for protection. .... . The whole 
mode of thought of the modern world is, with 
increasing emphasis, pronouncing against the 
claim of society to decide for individuals 
what they are and are not fit for, and what 
they shall and shall not be allowed to attempt. 
Men, as well as women, do not need political 
rights that they may govern, butin order that 
they may not be misgoverned. It is a benefit 
to human beings to take off theirfetters even 
if they donot desire to walk. It would be a 
great improvement inthe moral position of 
Woman to be no longer declared by law in- 
capable of an opinion. It would be a benefit 
to them individually in having something to 
bestow which their male relatives cannot ex-' 
act, and are yet desirous to have. It would 
also be no small matter that the husband 
would necessarily discuss the vote with his 
wife, and that it wonld no longer be his ex- 
clusive affair, but a joint concern. Let us hope 
that as the work proceeds of pulling down, one 
after another, the remains of the moldering 
fabric of monopoly and tyranny, this one will 
not be the last to disappear, but that the opin- 
ion of Bentham, Mr. Samuel Bailey, Mr. 
Hare, and many others of the most powerful 
political thinkers of the age, will make its 
way to all minds not rendered obdurate by 
selfishness or prejudice.” 


This, gentlemen, is the language of one of 
the first political economists of the age, and 
my reason for making this quotation is that 
his words must have much greater weight 
than anything I can say. Mr. Mill also speaks 
of the wrong of depriving women who pay 
taxes of the right to vote. This he claims to 
be a still more flagrant wrong, though the 
wrong is apparent enough, property or no 
property. A few years ago ten ora dozen 
women in this city sent their taxes into the. 
collector’s office with a protest against being 
compelled to pay taxes so long as they are 
deprived of representation. They merely ut- 
tered the revolutionary cry of °76. You have 
heard of the two ladies in the little town not 
seven miles away, who not only protested 
but utterly refused to pay taxes. What made 
this little pastoral—this quaint little story of 
Abby Smith and her cows, run from town to 
town and city to city till it had spread through- 
out the land? Because underlying it was a 
true principle, and true principles carry their 
own elements of life and vitality. Like the 
pebble that ripples the water, its influence 
does not end with the first ripple; ripple suc- 
ceeds ripple, sweeping on in ever-widening 
circles. Long after these good women have 
passed away, and the victory for which they 
fought shall have been won, the story of Ab- 
by Smith and her cows will be rehearsed, and 
relics from the old Smith mansion will be- 
come sacred to future generations as are the 
relics of the Revolution of 1776. 

A hundred years have passed since then. 
It is time now for a revolution for women, 
winding up the Century and ushering in our 
Centennial with liberty for all. The old rev- 
olution was good so far as it went, but it only 
went half way. It is this partial victory that 
the Centennial folks are preparing to cele- 
brate with all the eloquence of a hundred 
Fourth of Julys concentrated into one,and with 
all the bells and guns they can muster. Bet- 
ter put the flags at half mast and mourn that 
the lessons of the Revolution have had no 
better effect than to leave us still, after a hun- 
dred years, a nation only half free! 

We do not ask, gentlemen, that the ballot 
be given here as an experiment, for it is scarce- 
ly less than an insult to the women of the land 
that their divine right to the use of their own 
brains in governing themselves should be made 
a matter of experiment, as the surgeon ex- 
periments with the lives of charity patients 
in ahospital. Their rights as human beings 
should serve a better purpose than to be set 
up or knocked down like a row of nine-pins 
in a bowling-alley at the pleasure of those who 





happen to have possession of thealley. Hu- 


, man lives are too sacred for experiment and 
quackery—human liberty more so. It is not 
| a game at battledore and shuttlecock, though 
| the liberty of women has thus far been treat- 
ed as the merest shuttlecock. Asa lawyer in 
| this city lately said: ‘‘Law is the worst form 
of tyranny in the world when improperly ad- 
ministered.”’ 

I hope, gentlemen, that you will give this 
subject the attention it deserves. 





A REMINISCENCE OF 1733. 


Eprrors JourNaL:—The reminiscences of 
the Centennial celebration, together with the 
recent translation of Sainte Beuve’s ‘Por- 
trait’’ of the great and wise Benjamin Frank- 


| lin, may combine to make the following inci- 


dent from his Autobiography, of interest: 
Chicago, Ill. L. C. P. 


“In 1733 I sent one of my journeymen to 
Charleston, $. C., where a printer was want- 
ing. I furnished him with a press and letters, 
on an agreement of parfhership by which I 
was to receive one third of the profits of the 
business, paying one third of the expenses. 
He was a man of learning, and honest, but ig- 
norant in matters of account; and though he 
sometimes made me remittances, I could get 
no account from him, nor any satisfactory 
state of our partnership while he lived. On 
his decease the business was continued by his 
widow, who was born and bred in Holland, 
where, as I have been informed, the knowl- 
edge of accounts makes a part of female edu- 
cation. She not only sent me as clear a state- 
ment as she could of the transactions past, but 
continued to account with the greatest regular- 
ity and exactness every quarter afterwards,and 
managed the business with such success, that 
she not only brought up reputably a family of 
children, but, at the expiration of the term, 
was able to purchase of me the printing-house, 
and established her son in it. 

‘*I mention this affair chiefly for the sake of 
recommending that branch of education for 
our young women, as likely to be of more use 
to them and their children in case of widow- 
hood, than either music or dancing, by pre- 
serving them from losses by imposition of 
crafty men, and enabling them to continue, 
perhaps, a profitable mercantile house with‘es- 
tablished correspondence, till a son is grown 
up fit to undertake and go on with it, to the 
rs advantage and enriching of the fami- 
y. 


WOMAN A NOTARY PUBLIC IN VERMONT. 


Miss Thyrza F. Pangborn, for the last six 
years the capable and efficient recorder in the 
Probate office of Burlington, Vt., was un the 
2ist ult., appointed and sworn as a notary 
public. 





NEW OCCUPATIONS NEEDED. 


Anna C. Garlin, in a Jate number of this pa- 
per, says truly that the market is overstocked 
with female teachers of the ordinary grade. 
This impression was strengthened to-day by 
a remark from the Principal of a Fall River 
Grammar school who, together with the other 
male teachers of that city, has recently been 
voted an increase of pay. 

In answer to the suggestion that it would 
be but fair to pay the female teachers, also, 
higher wages, he said that the authorities 
gave, as a reason for not so doing, their belief 
that, were all the ladies now teaching there 
to resign, their places could be immediately 
filled at present prices. 

Why cannot young ladies be persuaded to 
prepare for some department of industry less 
crowded? It is useless to talk of the injus- 
tice of the present inadequate compensation. 
It is with teachers as with everything else, 
when they are plenty they are corresponding- 
ly cheap, and School Committees will not 
give large pay if they can get their work 
done just as well for less. B. H. W. 

Mendon, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
a 
The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postofilice in the United States on receipt of twenty 
cents. 31—tf 














Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, ete., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., PA. 
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te “An honest silk I’ve found at last!” 
REUREKA 


The matron joyful cries; 


MACHINE ‘Eureka is by far the best 
SILK 


Of any silk I’ve tried.” 








No use of any longer taking the large, repulsive, 
griping, drastic and nauseous pills, composed of 
erude and bulky ingredients, and put up in cheap 
wood or pasteboard boxes, when we can, bya careful 
application of chemical science, extract -all the ca- 
thartic and other medicinal properties from the most 
valuable roots and herbs, and concentrate them into 
a minute Granule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of the 
most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. Each 
of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets represents 
in a most concentrated form, as much cathartic pow- 
er as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in the drug stores. From their wonderful 
cathartic power, in proportion to their size, people 
who have not tried them are apt to suppose that they 
are harsh or drastic in effect, but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal principles of 
which they are composed being so harmonized, one 
by the others, as to produce a most searching and 
thorough, yet gently and kindly operating cathartic. 











The Pellets are sold by dealers in medicines. 32—It 
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